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Where there’s food, there's family and friends. 
Luckily, the Kitchen Aid Refrigerator lives up to all your 
entertaining expectations. Its quiet compressor automatically 
adjusts temperatures to keep groceries fresh. Plus, 
Kitchen Aid provides a seamless design with a unique flusli-fit 
water dispenser. The Kitchen Aid Refrigerator. Quality 
and craftsmanship from the Architect Series II family. 
Made for a lifetime of getting together. 
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Jack and ] were renovating our home. We used our 
Citi CashReturns £M card to buy furniture, some lamps 
and have the whole house repainted. It was a big 
makeover. So when our son volunteered to help with 
the garage, we gladly agreed and slipped away for 
a quiet weekend. 

We returned to find that the garage had turned 
into his art project. Thankfully, the cash we got back 
on our purchases came in handy. We had the garage 
repainted and bought plenty of canvases for our son. 
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Cash back. 


Lots and lots and 


lots of cash back. 


The Citi Cash Returns 51 * card* 


4 No Limits. Unlike other cash back 
cards, there's no limit to how much cash 
back you can earn. That includes every 
transaction; purchases, balance transfers 
and cash advances. 

* Easy. Automatic a fly get a check in 
the mail every time you earn $50, 

* No Tiers. No Caps. Starting with the first 
dollar you spend, earn a fuJ! i% cash back 
on every purchase. 

* Extra Incentive, Apply now and qet a 20% 
bonus on the cash back you earn on all of 
your purchases for the first twelve months. 


Get a start on your story today* 
Call 1 fc 888-CITICARD, or visit 
cashreturns.citicardsxom 
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J don’t answer to stockholders. I answer to 
Barbara and Mother Mature. From the day we opened 
our doors. Kendall -Jackson has been □ family-owned, 
family-run winery. It was founded on the belier that It 
you’re smart work hard and take care of the land, the 
land wilt take care of you. My wife and co-proprietor, 
Barbara, our family and l stilE live by this philosophy. 

we apply sustainable farming techniques that 
are based on the same principles Barbara uses in her 
rose garden to grow hundreds of varieties of roses. 


These natural farming practices Include the use of 
cover crops to retain water and provide erosion control 
beneficial insects to reduce the need for pesticides, and 
raptor perches to provide a natural solution to Keeping 
nature in balance in the vineyards. Good son makes for 
hea I th y vt n es a nd b ette r. qua I Ity wines. 

i have been told that many of you enjoy the taste 
of our wines but you are not sure why, Hopefully. I can 
help with A Taste of the Truth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


WHY DO MILLIONS OF 
PEOPLE LOVE THEIR 
WEBER GRILLS? 



Because they'** got the best el 
everything. Beautiful style, six 
primary burners, lighted control 
knobs, a side burner, a smoker 
bex, a sear burner, and a rotisserle 
make the Summit' S-670 ,M grill no 
ordinary grill; but then, you are no 
ordinary griller 

Find out more at www.weber.com. 


PASO ROBLES WINE FESTIVAL 
MAY 16-1B 



The 26th annual Paso Robles Wine 
Festival weekend, May 16-16, 2008, 
is a perfect time to visit California's 
fa 5 test- growing wine region. The 
weekend holds an array of special 
events, from winemaker dinners 
to seminars, winery tours, and 
exclusive tastings. Join the Paso 
Robles winemakers on Saturday, 
May 17, In the downtown city park 
for the ultimate wine and culinary 
experience, featuring the wines of 
Paso Robles and the artisan producers 
of California's Central Coast 

For tickets and Information, please 
visit www.pasowi ne.com. 
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FIRST 

The New Brown 

How a skeptic learned to love whole -grain rice 


rown rice? Yeesh, i thought to 
myself last spring when the writer 
Peggy Knickerbocker sent a pitch 
letter my way about doing a feature-length 
article for saveur on that, well, unglarn- 
orons food. For me — -a child of 1960s and 
'70s Sin Francisco — the ingredient was 
pan and parcel of every hippie-esque' cli- 
che I could think of, from Earth Shoes to 
Peter Maxx posters. In addition, brown rice 
was a food I'd never managed to cook to 
my satisfaction in my own kitchen. Every 
time I tried, it came out like either gluey 
porridge or a pot full of pebbles. The in- 
gredient, ! was convinced, had more to do 
with “health food'- — a concept that always 
makes me nervous — than it did with gas- 
tronomic pleasure. Or did it? 

I continued to read Peggy’s pitch; after all, 
she's a person whose ideas about food I trust 
utterly, Lhe San Francisco native is, among 
other things, the author of five cookbooks 
and a longtime contributing editor to saved r 
(she even wrote our very first cover story, “The 
Seven Wonders of Oaxaca ’, back in 1994). I 
learned that Peggy wanted to focus her piece 
on Greg Massa, a Northern California farmer 
who had recently started selling an organic 
version of brown rice rhai he’d cultivated on a 
farm rbat had been in his family for four gen- 
erations, Sampling Massa’ s rice, Peggy wrote, 
led to a remarkable discovery. In its cooked 
form, it was an elegant-tasting! even sumptu- 
ous food worthy of prominence on the plate. 
Peggy also wanted ro showcase a number of 
little-known, robustly flavored varieties of 
brown rice, like brown has mat i and haiga- mai, 
from Japan, that have been turning up on our 
market shelves over the past few years. 

So, Todd Coleman, saveurs food editor, 
ordered some of Massas rice for the stall ro 
try. Peggy was right; che rice was great, damn 
great, as a matter of fact, and 1 gave her the 
assignment. Rut as we sat down to plates of 
brown rice slow-cooked with chicken and 


choriio and munched on luscious, toasty 
brown rice fritters, a question was raised: 
What exactly is brown rice, anyway? I knew, 
for instance, irom years of living in Southeast 
Asia, that much of the rice available there, es- 
pecially the versions grown anti harvested on 
small, family-run village farms, is, like brown 
rice, only minimally processed; the grains' 
hard, inedible hulls are removed, but usually 
no further milling is involved. Nevertheless, it 



A woman harvesting rice in Air Kangat, a village 
in the Indonesian province of West Sumatra. 


was as white as snow, I was confused. Shou Id n’t 
that whole-bran rice be brown in color? 

In stepped Ben Mims and Karen Shimizu* 
two of saved R s assistants* to help get to the 
bottom of that mystery. What they discov- 
ered — that brown rice is actually a produc- 
tion term, not an indication of a particular 
grain's color — brought to light how much 
there was to learn about this ingredient. That 
information, and a whole lot more, including 
the amazing and varied lineup of brown rice 
recipes that Todd developed, helped bolster 
Peggy's terrific story. You can read the results 
io " L 3^orn Again' (page 66), Prepare to be 
converted. — JAMES OSELAND, Editor* 
in- Chief 
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Serve more than dinner 

What's under your pfate should be as beautiful as what's on it. From family dinners to weekend projects, our handcrafted, 
American- made furniture will serve you well for decades. In stock and ready for delivery, 
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Puerto Rico's cuisine is a soulful blend of European, African, and Caribbean influences. Exotic root 
vegetables such as plantain, yuca, yautia, apio, and malanga are common staples within the local diet. 
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GoToPuertoftico.com/saveur 
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Visit GoToPuertoRJco.com/saveur to reserve your hotel today or call i -800-666-7327 for more information 
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I grumbled when My teii-y-eii r-o!d 
daughter ordered a pupil platter at a 
Chinese restaurant recently. What 
about something fresher tasting? Something 
more “authentic”? Then the dish arrived; sticky 
spareribs, glistening chicken wings, deep- 
fried womens, crunchy egg rolls, and more, 1 
dived in with gusto, suddenly remembering 


how fervently I had once loved this dish. 

The ptipu platter, a relic of America's mid- 
20th-century fascination with the South 
Pacific, isn't exactly fashionable today. In- 
deed, its a bit like the slate gray tuxedo 1 
wore to my junior prom: 1 may look back 
on it with amused contempt, but deep down 
I know it had soul. Maybe that particular 


comparison leaps to mind because that tux 
was returned to the rental shop with a Chi- 
nese hoi mustard stain on the lapel, cour- 
tesy of the pupu platter at Kowloon Restau- 
rant, a sprawling tiki cathedral on Route 1 

Clockwise, from top: crab rati goon, rumaki, sat ay, 
spare ribs, chicken wings, and barbecued pork. 


ANDRC KARANOW5KI 
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RECIPE 


Chinese Barbecued 
Sparer ibs 

SERVES 4 

This recipe is based on one that 
appears in the Joyce Chen took 
Book (J. B. Upp incot t. 1962) by 
the author of the same name. For 
this dish, we like to use leaner, 
Chinese-style spareribs, also 
called St. Louis style, Irom which 
the breast bones and flaps of 
cartilaginous meat have been 
removed. To learn how to butcher 
your own St. Louis- style spa reribs, 
gO to SAVEUfi.COM/SPARERI.B5, 

Vs cup hoisin sauce 
1/4 cup soy sauce 
3 tbsp. dry sherry 
2 cloves garl fc, fin ely chopped 
2 tbsp. sugar 
3 A tsp . red f 0 od c oloring 
1/4 tsp. Chinese five spice 
powder (see page 108) 

1 2- lb. s I ab spare ri bs H 
preferably St. Louis style, 
cut into individual ribs 

1, Whisk together hois in, soy, 
sherry, garlic, sugar, food color* 
ing. and spice powder in a large 
bowl. Add ribs;: toss to coat with 
marinade. Set aside, covered 
with plastic wrap, to let marinate 
at room temperature for 1 hour. 

2 . Heat oven to 350*. Ar- 
range a baking rack on top of 
a rimmed, foiHined sheet pan. 
Remove ribs from marinade (re- 
serve marinade); arrange on the 
rack, meat (not bone) side up. Place 
pan on middle rack of oven; pour in 
enough water that it reaches half- 
way up the sides of the pan, mak- 
ing sure the water does not touch 
the ribs. Bake ribs for 35 minutes. 
Baste ribs with reserved marinade; 
flip and baste again, Bake for 35 
minutes more. (Add more water 
to pan. if it dries up.) Raise heat to 
450°. Flip ribs again; baste with re- 
maining marinade. Continue bak- 
ing until ribs are glared, browned, 
and tender, about 20 minutes 
more. Serve with Chinese mustard 
or duck sauce, if you like. 
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FARE 


outside Boston that's still going 
strong today. 

Pit pit translates loosely as "small 
bite" in Hawaiian, even though the 
50th state has little to do with the 
dish. No one is sure who served 
it first, hut a good bet would he 
Ernest Beaumont Gantt, wlio 
opened the legendary Hollywood 
tiki establishment Don the Beach- 
comber in 1934. In the cookbook 
Beaehbum Berrys Taboo Table { SLG 
Publishing, 2005), the writer Jeff 
Berry recounts that Gantt asked 
his chef, who was Cantonese, to 
whip up some "exotic" bite -si /.e 
foods to accompany the house 
cocktails. lire resu Its were essen- 
tially Chinese but, because they 
were served in a setting with palm 
fronds and puffer fish, d itiers hap- 
pily accepted them as Polynesian, 
A fad was born, and before long 
restaurant chains like I rader Vic’s 

Q More pupu plaster recipes at 

5 A V V, IJR.COM/iSSUEI t [ 

were serving 3 set assemblage of 
appetizers, known as the pupu 
platter, which included crab ran- 
goon (won ton skins stuffed with 
cream cheese anti crabmeat, then 
deep -fried ) h barbecued pork (a 
descendant of char suL a Canton- 
ese dish), egg rolls, fried chicken 
wings* beef sat ay (which guests 
were sometimes allowed to grill 
themselves* over blazing tins of 
Stemo'j, spa reribs, and, often, ru- 
m a k i ( bacon - w ra pp ed wa ter dies r- 
nuts and chicken livers, an inven- 
tion of Don the Beachcomber’s). 
Eventually* suburban Chinese 
restaurants like Kowloon (which 
opened in 1950 as the Mandarin 
House) followed suit, recasting 
themselves with a Polynesian ve- 
neer or, at the very least, serving 
the beloved pupa platter. 

So what if the pupu platter ts as 
American as The Karate Ku$ With 
its satisfying flavors and kitschy ap- 
peal, its proved remarkably endur- 
ing, Tli at, on further reflection, is 
more than 1 can say about my slate 
gray tuxedo. — Chrss A mi mult 




f the bread is bad, the whole of life is bad, 1 ' wrote the novelist 
Henry Milter inn 1945 magazine article. An American who made 
his name in Paris, Miller presumably knew good bread from bad, 
and, were he around today, he would surety applaud the efforts of the Pa- 
risian bakers and pastry chefs who, for the past 15 years, have organized 
the Grand Prix de la Baguette de la Ville de Paris, a competition dedi- 
cated to preserving the art of the baguette. More than a hundred bakers 
compete in the contest, which culminates in the naming of the city's ulti- 
mate loaf; each contestant submits a traditional French baguette, which, 
according to contest rules, must measure exactly 70 centimeters long, 
weigh between 250 and 300 grams, and consist of nothing more than 
wheat flour, salt, water, and yeast. This year, the award went to Anis 
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Bouabsa (above), a ^S-year-old baker who is well known in competi- 
tive-cooking circles in France: four years ago, he became the youngest 
person ever to be named Meilleur Ouvrier de France (Best Artisan in 
France), a coveted title conferred every three years by a government- 
sanctioned group of trade unions, Bouabsa's secret? After three years 
of experimentation, he says. He discovered that allowing the dough to 
ferment for up to 30 hours, as opposed to the conventional three, makes 
for a much more flavorful and delicately textured bread. The results of 
the contestare more than purely ceremoniaha baguette from Bouabsa's 
small bakery, Au Due de la Chapetle, in the city's 13th arrondissement, 
will grace the table of the French president Nicolas Sarkozy every day 
for the next year. — Carolin Young 
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SLOW FOOD ON FILM 

Bologna. duly 

A | this new blm festival hosted by 
Slow Food, the international orga- 
nization devoted to preserving food 
traditions, attendees will feast cm a 
five-day banquet of short- subject 
and Feature-length celluloid gas- 
tronomy. The event will culminate 
in the bestowing of the Golden Snail 
awards to winning films, Information. 
3 9/0 51/2 19 - 4 831. 


CHILIMJUSHT 

Kitfnsh. Pakistan 

This ancient holiday marks (he be- 
ginning of spring For people of the 
Kalasb tribe, in northwestern Paki- 
stan. A mad singrng, dancing, and the 
exchange of wine, cheese, and milk 
between neighbors, religious offer 
ings of goats' milk are made by each 
household in the hopes of bringing a 
prosp e rou s a gr icultu ral so a son . I nf o r- 
mation: 8G0/663-0E44. 


Anniversary: 

LEA & PERRINS LABEL 
TRADEMARKED 

IS92 

Developed by two chemists in Worces- 
ter, England, Worcestershire sauce was 
already a British staple before it reached 
these shores, but the trademarking of the 
Lea & Perrins label cemented the condi- 
ment's place among sauce lovers In Amer- 
ica, where it eventually became an iconic 
ingredient. 
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VESAK 

Sri Ltlnkn 

Doflsofa Cfood stalls) are central to 
this full-moon festival celebrating 
the Buddha's birth, enlightenment, 
and passing. In accordance with the 
Buddhist precept oF charily, guests 
are lavished with free food, from cur- 
ries and coco ruil-and- honey cakes 
fknown as frfbilk fcflrt) to passion fruit 
juice and iced Ceylon tea. Informa- 
tion: 94/1 1/24 3- 70S9. 


Anniversary: 

CHARLE5-MAURICE DE 
TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD 

Died, Farts, IMS 

A French nobleman, bishop, diplomat, 
and patron of the celebrated chef Antonin 
Caremc, Talleyrand hosted elaborate 
feasts that made political and culinary his- 
tory. Some 200 years later, Careme's culi- 
nary texts still inform haute french Cuisine, 
and Talley rand is reme m bored as much for 
being a gourmand as a statesman. 
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BREAUX BRIDGE CRAWFISH 
FESTIVAL 

Breaux Bridge, JLtuifjj'nrrEr 
Since I960, Breaux Bridge. En the 
southern part of the stale, has hosted 
this annual tribute Ed the local sea- 
sonal delicacy. This year's event offers 
the sweet crustaceans boiled., fried, 
and in cajun pistols (a regional spe- 
cialty sandwich stuffed with crawfish 
meat and melted cheese). Information: 
www.bbcraw fes t ,c am . 
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Okay! Rodgers and Hammerstein sang the praises of Oklahoma’s waving wheat, but there’s more 
than grain in the larder of the Sooner State (a nickname earned by anxious homesteaders during 
the 19th-century land rush). While Oklahoma s "green country 1 , in the northeast, * 
dotted with peach orchards and pecan groves, the west is home to vast cattle grounds, 
which provision a carnivore s delight at big-city steak palaces and the mom-and-pop 
roadhouses along Route 66, Defined by oil booms, dust bowl desperation, immigra- 
tion, and strong American Indian traditions (a greater number of tribes live here than 
in any other state), Oklahoma’s cuisine is hearty and enduring. — Leo Rodriguez 


Stick to Your Ribs Though historians 

believe that chicken fried steak was invented in 
Texas by Austrian immigrants who used local 
beef to make a version of their beloved wiener 
schnitzel, Oklahomans have made this deca- 
dent dish their own.. Also called country- fried 
steak, chicken fry, or just CFS, it's composed of 
inexpensive cuts (usually from beef top round 
or chuck) pounded to tenderness, battered r 
fried, and served with pepper-flecked cream 
gravy, Some of the best chicken fried steak in 
the state is served at the 36-year-ofd Ann's 
Chicken Fry. in Oklahoma City. 


Local Hero After working as a private chef 
for weal thy families and catering for musicians, 
including Cab Calloway, when they were 
passing through Tulsa, Geora 
Butler (1901-1985), a self- 
trained cook who was raised 
on a farm in the eastern part 
of the state, opened Cleora's 
Bakery and Catering in Tulsa 
in 1961. She fricasseed quail I i 
for oil kings, brewed her own beer to share 
with neighbors, and united black and white 
Tulsans at the table during racially turbulent 
times. Her cookbook, Chora's Kitchens (Council 
Oak Books, 1985), doubles as a vividly written 
memoir spanning the first eight decades of 
Oklahoma's statehood. 


Latest Greatest Oklahoma's cities 
lay claim to many a creative chef. In Tulsa, 
James Shrader of Palace Cafe uses herbs from 
his parking- lot garden in dishes like mistake 
mushroom custard. Tuck Current year-old 
Local Table is known for updated classics 
like Cajun meat loaf. At the Coach House, in 
Oklahoma City, Kurt Fleischfresser celebrates 
local ingredients in dishes like Sooner State 
lamb with an tho -cherry sauce. His latest 
venture, Musashi's, is a steak house featuring 
Oklahoma -grown Kobe-style beef. (See the 
pantry, page 108, for contact information.) 


O Recipes for Oklahoma s state meal at 
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NINE REGIONAL TASTES 

Quintessential Oklahoma food acperiencej not 10 he mint'd when you re visiting the state 


1. The seven-inch 
burger at the Meera 
Store Si Restaurant, in 
the town of Lawton; 
it's made with beef 
from the company 1 , 1 ) 
own herd of 
Longhorns. 

2, The 
crisp, deep- 
J ritd i mil 
pies (we 
like tho 
blackberry 
And apricot 
versions) 
from Nancy 
Fulton’s Fried Pies, 
off 1-35 

in Davis. 


3, The powwow and 
Hate fair staple known 
as Indian tacos — fry 
bread (a puffy* deep- 
fried Hat bread), folded 
around seasoned meal* 
beans, and cheese. 

4. The savory cured 
sausage at Lovcras 
Family Grocery, in 
Krebs, a milling town 
settled by Italians in 
the 1920 s. 

5- Ihe fruity c hen in 
bla nc fro m Stable Ridge 
Winery, in Stroud, an 
old Route 66 pit s[ op in 
the central part of the 
stale. 


6. The thick-sliced 
smoked bologna from 
Elmer’s BRQ, in Tnl sa. 


7. Tbe bank mi— 
sandwiches of roasted 
pork* pickled daikon, anil 
cilantro — from Bank Mi 
Bale, in Oklahoma City, 
a favorite of [he town’s 
thriving Vietnamese 
Comma n ity. 


they're the main reason 
the state's pecan pies 
are so sublime. 


S. Oklahoma 
pee a us; I bey re 
meatier, tastier, 
and brighter in 
Color than 
tbe common, 
paper-shell 
eubivars, and 


9. The grass -fed 
bison meat Iroiu 
Wichita Buffalo 
Company, based 
in H intuit; 
you’ll find it 
in restaurants 
across [lie state. 


In 1988, Oklahoma 
of f i c i a fly e nsh r in e d 
the state meal; it 
includes, clockwise 
from left, stewed 
squash, pecan pie, 
fried ok re, and 
chicken fried steak. 


STATE PLATES: OKLAHOMA 
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n r might slum oi>D to celebrate a 
method for artificial ripening in an age 
obsessed with seasonal iood. but the 
region of Yorkshire* in northern England, has 
a distinguished history of hurrying a particu- 
larly coveted crop toward a state of perfection: 
rhubarb* Each spring* farmers there, following 
a tradition that dates to the late 19th century, 
" lorce" rhubarb in dark, heated sheds to pro- 
duce rosy, sweet-tender stalks that are superior 
to field-grown rhubarb, which is typically har- 
vested in warmer weather* Chefs and home 
cooks eagerly await the arrival of '’champagne 
rhubarb '* as this costlier variety is til ten called, 
and prepare it in a number of ways* though 
the most popular is to chop and s low-cook the 
stalks and serve them with custard. (I also like 
to roast them with sugar* as shown at right* 
pour off the tangy syrup that forms in the pan* 
and drizzle that into cocktails.) 

Rhubarb* which originated in Siberia* was 
used mostly for medicinal purposes in England 
until the 1 8th century, when refined sugar Ite- 
Came widely available and cooks realized that it 
could tame the stalks' assertive astringency. In 
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Early Arrivals 



1815 horticulturists in London noticed that the 
plant developed a gentler taste and texture when 
grown in a warm* dark place* The deprivation of 
light prevents photosynthesis, causing the stalks 
to rocket forth in search of light without develop- 
ing a fibrous toughness* By the 1 8 80s, Yorkshire 
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farmers were forcing rhubarb on a grand scale, 
particularly around the towns of Wakefield, 
Leeds, and Bradford* an area known as the Rhu- 
barb Triangle* In the years before World War II, 
most of the rhubarb consumed in England hailed 
irom here: a train* laden with freshly harvested 
stalks and dubbed the Rhubarb Express, made 
daily runs from stations in the countryside to 
London's Covent Garden vegetable market* 
During the war, with sugar in short sup- 
ply, people were ft] reed to cook the stalks 
plain, and, over time, many abandoned the 
vegetable altogether* Today* only 12 family 
rhubarb farms are still in the business in the 
area. Within the past few years, however* the 
popularity of rhubarb* particularly the forced 
kind* has been on the rise. Recently* I paid a 
visit to E. Oldroyd & .Sons, a rhubarb farm in 
West Yorkshire, one of the largest and oldest 
such farms in the country, As I toured a vast 
iorcing shed containing 30,000 spindly rhu- 
barb plants eerily lit by candles* I heard inter- 
mittent noises like that of celery snapping — 
the sounds of stalk buds bursting open in the 
darkness. Spring at last! — Inn Hayward 



$g WHAT THE WORLD TASTES LIKE" 


Spices so intense you can taste the world 
in a single teaspoon* 

I’o see how this piece was created 
visit spice tsla nds.com* 


SPICE IS1ANDS 


ISLAND HARVEST 

Cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, sweet basil, tarragon, bay leaves and mustard on linen paper, 


TIM HAYWARD 







WHEN DUNCAN ABBOTT'S HANDS GET DIRTY, the «rthgets*Uttk darner, 

Because while ties hand -pruning, hand-picking, and hand -packaging avocados* his trees arc 
absorbing carbon dioxide and replenishing oxygen in [he air. And si tree Duncans avocados are 
grown close to market* they go from grove CO grocer in just a matter of days, reducing carbon 
emissions even fun her But Duncan's efforts don't stop there. After decades of sustainable 
farming, he's seen the power in working with nature raiher than against her, So his trees thrive 
m all-natural compost. His farm creates energy rather than consumes it. And his continued 
arch ensures that the land will stay lush and fruitful for generations to come. Duncan runs 
just one of Cal i for nia T s small avocado farms. And the 6*000 other growers in the state areas 
jtecoTFtendly as he i<* So insist on California Avocados. They're green in more ways than one. 


i. 


See more of what Duncan's family is doi ng 
for the earth at California Avoeado.com 
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Insist on California Avocados 


WHEN CONSIDERING YOUR 

CARBON FOOTPRINT, 

DON’T UNDERESTIMATE THE 

HUMAN HANDPRINT 


i 
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Cultural Evolution 

A Chinese cook finds fresh inspiration in the vestiges of Beijing's past 

BY GEORGIA f REEDMAN PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSH WAND 


ast SMUNG, on a warm, cloudless 
morning, I made my way through 
Beijing's historic Dongcheng dis- 
trict, past old men playing mah-jongg on 
tables outside their shops and women bicy- 
cling home from the market, their baskets 
full of greens and tomatoes. My destination 
was a small home oii a narrow hut on g, or 
lane, where Chunvi Zhou, a 36-year-old with 
a quick smile, was teaching a cooking class in 
her open-air kitchen. When 1 arrived, Zhou 
had gathered her three students — expatriates 


from France, Belgium, and Hong Kong — 
around a long table set in the middle of her 
shady courtyard and had started to show them 
how to prepare the ingredients for gong bao ji 
ding, the classic dish known to Americans as 
kung pao chicken. She watched as they sliced 
ginger, garlic, scallions, and dried chiles and 
diced chicken breasts into small pieces, “the 
same size as the tip of your finger". 

Zhou, a former chemist from the so ut hem 
city of Guangzhou whose passion for food 
led her to culinary school and, ultimately, to 


a change of career in 2006. told me that her 
apartment was actually one part of a building 
that had once been a single-family dwelling of 
four rooms surrounding a central courtyard. 
Like many of the residences in Beijing’s historic 

Above, clockwise from top [eft; Chunyi Zhou and 
her students in her courtyard kitchen; Zhou slices 
chicken for gong bao ji ding; a ceramic pot for storing 
used cooking oil; Zhou's serving ware, along with a 
functional collection of strainers, spatulas, and other 
tools; the pantry; steamed fish with scallions. 
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hutong districts, the house had been occupied 
Eiy tine hmi ly for h undreds of years, until 
the 1950s, when governmental decrees forced 
multiple families to share houses like this one, 
eventually dividing them up into apartments. 
The home's original kitchen would have been an 
interior room adjacent to the main living area, 
built around a large wood- and coal-burning 
stove with a metal wok set into its top — a far cry 
from Zhou’s breezy, open-air situation, which 

© Mar*: photos and /t recipe for steamed fish 

with scallions at s a v eue.com/issueiii 

bears a greater resemblance to the kitchens she 
was accustomed to in the south of China, 

As the students prepped ingredients, I poked, 
around the simple, utilitarian kitchen, which 
makes up half of her apartment's private court- 
yard. In one corner of the Courtyard, Zhou 
had created an alcove with counters and wood 
shelves, a small sink, and a two -burner propane 
wok range that delivers the powerful heat needed 
for stir-frying. Her pantry is nothing more than a 
pair of folding tables, just outside the alcove, on 
which Zhou stores bottles of oils, vinegars, and 
soy sauces; plastic containers filled with dried 
spices like siebuan peppercorns; and jars of chile 
sauces and pickled vegetables. Next to them, a 
sturdy, three-by-six-font wood table serves as a 
work surface. To provide shade and protection 
from rain in the summer, Zhou erected a simple 
‘"roof” of straw screens and corrugated plastic 
over this half of the courtyard; in the winter, she 
encloses the entire space in this way to keep it 
heated r At the oilier end of the courtyard, which 
is filled with potted flowers and plants, Zhou set 
a low tea table and a collection of wicker chairs, 
where she and her guests may eat and relax. 

Like all traditional Chinese chefs, Zhou uses a 
minimum number of toots in her cooking, rely- 
ing on an arsenal of classic cooking techniques 
rather than on appliances at id fancy equipment 
to create a wide variety of shapes, flavors, and 
textures. Her kite hen contains only two woks, a 
few ladles and strainers, a rice cooker, some mix- 
ing bowls, cutting boards, and cleavers, and an 
assortment of plates, bowls, and utensils. 

Instead of teaching her students traditional 
Beijing-style cuisine — which, like all northern 
Chinese food, was historically based an wheat, 
in the form of steamed buns and pancakes, and 
richer meats like mutton and duck — Zhou fo- 
cuses on foods from Sichuan and her home state 
of Guangzhou, which are lighter and spider and 
contain more seafood and rice. Dishes represent- 
ing other regions of China have become more 
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and more commonplace in Beijing in the past 
haJi century, as people from all over the country 
have moved to the capital, bringing their tradi- 
tions with them, and as the means ol transport- 
ing perishable foods have improved. 

"I he dishes Zhous students prepared the day 1 
visited reflected the greater range of foods from 
different regions available in Beijing today. Once 
they had prepped all their ingredients, each took 
a turn at the stove to make his or her own gong 
bao ji ding, a hichuanese specialty, as well as a 
simple preparation of moist, white-fleshed but- 
terfish steamed with ginger and strewn with 
scallions, a disEi from Guangzhou. As the work 
progressed, Zhou coached her pupils, explaining 
how to toss the ingredients in the wok so that 
they would cook evenly and telling them when 
to add the sug:tr. Salt, and MSG. When the dishes 
were finished, we mok our seats around the tea 
table, in the shade ol the pomegranate tree thar 
grows next to the house's front gate, and Zhou 
explained to the students where they had gone 
wrong — meat cooked too slowly ora pepper cut 
too thick — and what they’d done right. 


P. 

"I wanted to live in the huttings because they are 
the sou! of the city, 1 ' Zhou said as we began to eat. 
Like most Beijingers, she feels that these crowded 
lanes and buildings, some of which date to the 
13th century, preserve the traditional Beijing life- 
style. "I hey are home to a diverse mix — longtime 
residents, immigrants, the newly wealthy, arid 
elderly pensioners — all living in close quarters, 
' I here is community here,' Zhou said, describ- 
ing how neighbors gather outside,, share food, 
give unsolicited advice, and rarely knock before 
entering someone else’s house, "hi the ha tong, 
you never close the door, because then the neigh- 
bors think something is wrong.” (For more infor- 
mation about Ghunyi Zhou s cooking classes, see 
The Pantry, page 108.) ^ 


Would you Like to share your own kitchen design 
ideas with other savers readers? 5e:'d us photos 
of your kitchen, both overall and in detail, along with 
your name, address, and a few lines telling us what's 
special about it. Please note that unused submis- 
sions cannot be acknowledged or returned. Our 
address: Kitchenwise, saveus, IS East 32nd Street, 
12th Floor, New York. NY 10016. 


NEIGHBORHOODS OLD AND NEW 

Despite their historical significance, approximately SO percent of Beijing's hutonp neighbor- 
hoods have been torn down over the past throe decades to make way for high-rises. And 
those, like Dcngcheng, that haven't been razed are changing dramatically, as the govern- 
ment and private homeowners demolish old structures and build new ones, often in an 
"ancient" style, that become boutiques, bars, and luxury homes, complete with modern, 
stainless-steel appliances, designed for foreigners and Beijing's growing upper-middle class. 
Throughout the bufongs, however, remnants of the city's past are still visible. — G.F. 



When most single -family court- 
yard homes became multifam- 
ity buildings in the 1950s, each 
family was given only one room 
to Live i n. To ex pan d the i r space*;, 
residents built bedrooms and 
kite hens that exte nd e d int o p ub ■ 
lie lanes; these ad hoc structures 
have since become permanent 
parts of hotong homes. 


Though gas officially replaced 
coat fuel in Beijing homes in the 
19SQs (when soaring pollution 
from coal fires forced the gov- 
ernment to take action), most 
people living in hutengs still use 
pressed -coal "honeycombs 1 ' to 
heat their homes. These also 
keep a kettle or a pot of soup 
simmering all day long. 


Because of the high cost of liv- 
ing in Beijing, a great number of 
hufong residents live in small 
apartments with enough space 
for only a bed, a table, and a 
television. In lieu of a fulljndoor 
kitchen, many keep a propane 
stove just outside their front 
door, where they can stir-fry 
their meals quickly. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


J comes to "Grana"— as 

1 / nr m grating cheeses arc broadly 
W r known in Italy— native cooks 
have always savored the best, like the 
traditional Gran a Padano, for more than 
sprinkling over plates of pasta. In recent 
years, as Gran a Padano has become more 
widely available in the United States, 
Americans, too, have been catching on to 
the myriad charms of the cheese: they’re 
melting it into pantni. studding salads 


with shards of it. and serving it on cheese 
plates with salt! mi and dried fruit, 

"It's one of the world's great cheeses." 
says Lou Di Paolo, a purveyor and importer 
of Italian specialty foods, who oversees 
his family’s historic shop. E)i Paolo’s Fine 
Foods, in Manhattan's Little Italy, Mr, 
Di Paolo, who flics to Italy several times 
a year to handpick Ins wheels of Grana 
Padano, uses a traditional spear-shaped 
knife to chip away chunks of the cheese 


along its natural fault lines, revealing its 
pale gold color and releasing its fragrant, 
nutty aroma. 

Grana Padano is the orgmaf grana cheese 
born in Italy’s verdant Pad ana Valley, 
also known as the Po Valley, more than a 
thousand years ago: monks developed the 
recipe to preserve surplus milk from their 
cows. The term grana refers to the cheese's 
slightly granular texture, which is dotted 
with deliciously crunchy protein crystals 


Pa^Layn^ 

A Delicious Modern 

Tradition 





i hat form during the ripening stage. Gran a 
Padano contains less fat than other hard 
cheeses, since it’s made from milk that has 
been skimmed of its densest cream. It is 
produced in a wide area that extends from 
Piemonte to Veneto and also includes the 
Piacenza province (in the Emilia-Romagna 
region) and Trento (in the l rent i no Alto- 
Adige region). This geographic range 
allows for slight variations that make each 
region's version special: depending on the 


area where Gratia Padano is produced, 
> noil find spicier notes or milder flavors. 
Regardless of origin. Gratia Padano is 
strictly regulated b> a consortium tif 
more than 200 producers. Every wheel is 
branded with the date and the code of the 
producer. 

When you’re purchasing Gran a 
Padano, it’s best to buy from vendors who 
offer wheels at various stages of ripeness. 
Gran a Padano that’s been aged for !2 to 


16 months has a creamy texture and a 
fresh, milky flavor. Grana Padano wheels 
that are aged over 16 months (a maximum 
of 24 months), after passing extra tests 
and if requested by the producer, can be 
branded riser va: this cheese has a deep 
flavor and is an extraordinary treat. 
Whichever age you decide on. Grana 
Padano is remarkably versatile in the 
kitchen, suitable for melting, grating, 
and. of course, nibbling on its ow n. 
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Sak 

2 bundles broccoli rabc (about 2 pounds). 1" of the ends trimmed 
3 thsp. esttra-% Lry;i n (jli’h'L 1 oil. plus more for drizzling 
4 cloves garlic, roughly chopped 
2 dried chiles de arbol, stemmed and broken into small pieces 

freshly ground black pepper 
Generous shavings of Grana Padano 


Bring a large /k?i of stilled witter it) a bail, Add the broccoli rdbe end cook until! 
crisp- tender, 2-3 minutes. Drain. 

Gombine the ail, garlic, ami chiles in a forge skillet: place over medium heat 
and cook, stirring, until fragrant and sizzling, but not browned, about J 
minute. Add the broccoli nibe end cook until hot. Season with salt and pepper 
to taste. Arrange onu platter, drizzle with oii and scatter the Gruria Pudunu 
oi rr the lop. Serve hat or at room temperature. 
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INGREDIENT 

Lovely Legumes 

By any name. Southern peas are comfort food of the first order 

BY JOHN GROSSM ANN 


b £ w s mall t hi ngs h ave changed 
since Lola Daniel started shelling 
Southern peas, also known as held peas 
or cowpeas, as a young girl in Rusion, Louisi- 
ana* nearly half a century ago. "Back then* wed 
pick 'em and shell 'em sitting under the shade 
tree,' she says b as she helps prepare Saturday 
dinner at her daughter Edwmas home in Hous- 
ton* Texas, her hands moving with practiced;, 
mechanical precision over a stainless-steel bowl 
that's quickly filling up with plump peas called 
purple hulls — close cousins of black- eyed peas. 
Nowadays* when it's time to shell a bushel of 
Southern peas* which Daniel, a 61 -year-old ur- 
ban gardener, grows on a small [dot outside her 
Houston-area home and sells at local farmers' 
markets* she's typically in her air-conditioned 
living room, seated in front of a television set 
tuned to the Western Channel, "Tm had on the 
westerns*'’ she says* laughing. 

The basics* however* have stayed the same. 
Grabbing one of the sickle-shaped pods, Dan- 
iel demonstrates for this Northerner her time- 
honored method for hand-shelling Southern 
peas. Taking a single pod in her right hand* 
site holds it curved side down and squeezes* 
pressing it between rhumb and forefinger (“No 
nails") and sending 14 peas clattering into the 
bowl. “Its like milking a cow” she says. 

There's no mistaking the pale green* purple- 
flecked legumes flying from Daniels nimble 
fingers for the tiny orbs many people associ- 
ate with the word pea. Unlike the English pea, 
purple hulls and their Southern brethren {Vigna 
unguicubita) are meaty and kidney shaped and, 
botanical ly speaking, aren’t peas at all; they’re 
beans. Indeed* Southern peas, ihe first varieties 
of which were likely brought to North America 
from Africa on slave ships, are close relatives 

J o ! i n Gross m a n n has wri t t en fo r the 
New York Times Magazine, Gastronomka, 
and other publications. 


of butter beans, which arc them selves often 
thought of as Southern peas. 

If Northerners know Southern peas at all, 
Lt's usually the black- eyed variety* the tradi- 
tional New Year s Day bearer of good luck. But 
venture below the Mason-Dixon Line, and a 
veritable mess of Southern peas awaits: purple 
hulls, lady creams, zipper creams* crowders* and 
more- Many Southerners, especially those liv- 
ing in East Texas and Louisiana* have a deep at- 
tachment to this food* which they slow r -sim trier 
with a ham hock or bacon for a hearty stew or 
serve alongside main dishes like fried chicken 
and meat loaf. And, increasingly* chefs across the 
South are using Southern peas in more-eclectic 
ways, mashing them into dips or frying them 
up in savory cakes. I've come to Houston for a 
firsthand encounter with this beloved Southern 
staple* which, even in these enlightened culinary 
times* has yet to receive its due glory in or her 
parts of the country. 

“I grew i/r eating peas, I guess it’s an East 
Texas thing," says Randy Evans* the 33-year-old 
executive chef at (he acclaimed restaurant Bren- 
nan’s of I lousron. I le’s invited me to accompany 
him on a drive to Edom* Texas* 200 miles north 
of Houston* to pay a visit to Jimmy Walker* one 
of his pea suppliers. Along the way* Evans talks 


take longer than others* Lady creams go fast: 
forty-five minutes to an hour and you're done* ' 
he Says of that pale and particularly buttery-tast- 
ing variety. “Black-eyeds and purple hulls take a 
hit longer. ’ 

Growing up, Evans loved nothing more than 
to stare down at a plate piled high with fried 
chicken* Southern peas, and a crumbly hunk of 
COrn bread served from the skillet. Evans tells me 
that at Brennans he often finishes a batch of slow- 
cooked lady e reams or purple bulls with a hit of 
veal stock and hut ter, tapping the earthy flavor of 
the humble legumes to give his duck pot pic in 
puff pastry a bit of local character. He also pairs 
venison Join with a Texas held pea fricassee. 

Keeping a year-round supply of fresh peas — 
which Evans prefers to rhe dried version* si [ice 
the latter often cook up mushy instead of 
creamy — requires diligence. He makes several 
pea reconnaissance missions a year and always 
keeps his eyes peeled for farm stands when lie’s 
traveling around the region in the late spring and 
early summer* when rhe legumes are in season. 
The peas he doesn't use right away are quickly 
frozen. Fresh peas stored that way will keep well 
lor months, he savs. 

Over the years, Evans has learned the value 
of buying more than lie'll need. Todays ex- 
cursion is a case in point. When we arrive at 
Edom Marketplace* the .small restaurant that 


about cooking the local delicacy. “Some pea 


METHOD 


Randy Evans's Southern Peas 

For this recipe, given to us by Randy Evans* (he executive chei at Brennan's of Houston, Southern peas 
are simmered with a ham hock, carrot, celery, and chopped onions to add a sweet and smoky back note. 
In a 4-quart saucepan, heat l tbsp, olive oil over medium-high heat. Add 1 small finely chopped onion 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until soft and translucent, about 10 minutes. Cut 1 rib of celery In half and 
do the same with a carrot; add both to the pan along with 2 cups fresh or frozen Southern peas (such 
as zipper creams* black-eyeds, or butler beans), 2Vl cups chicken stock, and l small smoked ham hock. 
Bnngto aboil, lower heat to medium, and simmer, stirring occasionally, until tender and creamy, about 1 
hour. (The time depends on the type and size of the peas,) Remove ham hock, slice meat from bone, and 
chop; return meat to pan. Season peas with kosher salt and freshly ground pepper to taste. Serves 4, 
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the supplier Jimmy Walker recently opened 
on Edom's one-stoplight main street. Walker 
informs les that heavy rains have delayed this 
year’s pea crop. 'I he peas on today's menu are 
elegant, while elite creams taken from Walker’s 
own, dwindling frozen stash. Walker’s wile, 
Laura, cooks them with bacon, salt and pepper, 

a sprinkling of 
sugar, and h utter 
to enrich their 
delicate flavor When I taste my first spoonful, 
which is heady with the aroma of the pot liquor 
the peas are served in. Walker gives a satisfied 
nod and says, ''YeSsir, there you go." 

Conversation soon turns to the vicissitudes of 
pea farming. ’ 1 1 "he deer love cream peas, ' Walker 
remarks. " I hey' 1 1 walk over purple hulls and 
blaek-eyed peas to get to these creamers." A big- 
ger problem is the scarcity of seasonal labor, due 
to tightened border restrictions. In years past. 
Walker has harvested as many as 400 acres of 


O /l recipe for corn bread as 
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peas. ‘Ibis year, he dared not devote half that 
touch acreage to the crop. 

In light of the challenges faced by 
farmers like Walker, garde tiers such as Lola 
Daniel are especially welcome at Houston’s 
Tuesday and Saturday farmers’ markets. On 
Lite Saturday morning before the dinner at her 
daughter's house, 1 find Daniel in her stall at 
the Midiown Farmers Market, which occupies 
a parking lot in front ol I afia, chef Monica 
Pope’s celebrated seasonal-American restau- 
rant. Perched before a bounty of bhek-ey eds, 
lady creams, brown Crowders, and purple hulls, 
Daniel busies hcrsell tend i tig to a steady stream 
of customers, including Pope, 

' l l tell people, You gotta get those peas, 
says the 45-year-old restaurateur. 11 Ihey're so 
good." In pea season. Pope makes a hugely 
popular dish that consists of fiddlehead ferns, 
baby artichokes, and Daniel s purple hulls 


or black- eyed s napped in herb butter. 

I hat evening, at Edwinas bouse, Daniel's sis- 
ter Doris prepares two big pots for the peas, add- 
ing smoked turkey wings, tasso, and ham hocks. 
"We’ll start with water and add chicken broth 
later." she says. My eyes grow wide as a Texas- isizc 
least takes shape before me. In good time, the 
kitchen counter disappears under a huge array of 
readied dishes, including sweet potatoes, stewed 
okra, and fried chicken. I judiciously serve my- 
self small portions of everything, managing a 
slightly bigger helping of the tender purple hulls 
cooked with the ham and tasso. On the second 
go-round, though, I drop all pretense. I fill my 
plate entirely with peas, with a chicken wing as 
garnish, knowing that I'll be leaving such home- 
cooked versions of tliis regional delight behind 
when I head back North, 


The Pantry, page 108: A source for fresh- 
frozen So u the ns pais. 


Our Favorite Southern Peas 

The legumes known variously as Southern peas, cowpeas, and field peas as Southern peas, butter beans G exhibit a similarly luscious texture and 

all belong to the genus Yigno unguiculata, though closely related legumes taste and are often lumped into the Southern- peas category; we like the 

such as butter beans are often considered to be, in gastronomic terms, speckled variety shown below. The light-hued, unblemished surface of 

part of th e sa me fa mily. The re are d ozen s of s ubva ri eti es, but we're es p e- cream pea s 0 accou nts for the na me, th o ugh the m o n i ke r is often attrib- 

cially fond of the five shown here, for their versatility and distinctive ap- uted to the cooked peas' butter-soft texture. The pink-eyed purple hull Q 

pearance and flavors. The zipper cream B, invented by a Florida agrono- has a mottled hull and a red spot at the center of each pea. Crowders 

mist in 1972, is actually a cross between a crowder pea and a cream pea B have a squarish shape, a result of their being densely packed inside 

(see below); the variety gets its name from the fact that the peas can he the hutl (hence the name); brown crowders (shown), which have a deep, 

whisked from theirhull in azipping motion. Though not in the same genus earthy flavor, are the most prevalent in the South. —Fen Alims 
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Marvel Luxury Senes 6 1 WCM Wine Cellar 


Wine Storage jus? become more precise. 

The Luxury Series Wine Cellar by Marvel provides the perfecl environment far red while and sparkling wines 
thanks to the precision MrcraSentry man torng system. A Marvel exclusive ihe system fealures neto general! on 
technology that provides cons. stent temperature for wine storage. While other displays show only the set-point 
temperature, Marvel MEcroSentry displays ihe actual temperature of ihe wine inside the bon e After oil, that's 
what's most important to those who understand and appreciate fine wine, 

The Luxury Series Wine Cellar also fealures a lighted, inclined display rack, maple trim, 
vibration free storage, controlled humtoily, and a dual pane, UV-resistant glass door. 

Please visEt us online for more wine and beverage refrigeration selections. 

www.lifeluxurymarvel.com 
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Gator Man 

In the marshes and flatlands of central Florida, old ways die hard 

BY MARIA FINN 



N HIS 6 5TH birthday, John Tan- 
I tier was going mano a mano with 
an o Lit raged, feral razor back hog in 
an abandoned orange grove. With the scent 
of half-rotted I r 11 it hanging in the humid 
air, the hog thrashed around inside a metal 
trap that Tanner had baited. "Get ready to 
jump and get up a tree it he gets away," he 
shout ed at me, as lie reached into the trap 
with a length of rope. 

Alter a grunting, sweating, swearing tangle 
that pitted bristles and sharp teeth against 
chapped hands, the boar was finally roped 
and hoisted into a cage secured to the bed 
of Tanner's pickup truck. “Now I've got to 
teed him good grain," said Tanner, his sturdy 
frame none the worse for the wear. “Then 
you’re looking at some fine barbecued pork." 

The land on which Tanner traps is part of 
the M e r r it t Island Na ti o na I Wi I dl i fe Re fuge, 
140,000 acres of coastal estuaries, dunes, and 
scr 11 b oa k a nd p i ne 1 n the s bade w o f t he J oh n 
F. Kennedy Space Center, in central Florida, 
Local hunters and trappers like Tanner are 
allowed ro cull the wild pigs, which prolifer- 
ate in the area. Tanner, whose great-great- 
grandfather came to Florida from Georgia 
as an army scout in the mid-1800s, just after 
the Second Seminole War, comes from a long 
line of Florida Crackers, 

At the term tracker, outsiders often wince, 
believing that it refers ro a racist or that it’s a 
p u t- d own eq u iva lent of “ poor wh i te people". 
May ley Downs, a documentary-film maker I 
know who is from central Florida, explained 
to me a while ago what a Florida Cracker 
really is: “Its a person who lives off the 
land, survives in the Florida wilderness, and 
stretches — or ignores — the law to lit their 
life.” Downs’s own grandfather was a Cracker 
who hunted in the Everglades and sold what 
he caught to make a living; he was consid- 
ered a poacher, bur to him it was just getting 


dinner. And Downs’s father, Albert, who 
also hunted and fished the scrublands and 
wetlands of central Florida, was a (.racket 
too, though he had a day job. He also founded 
the Albert D, Downs Wild Game Feast* held 
each May for the past 16 years in DcLand. 
Florida, to help keep the Florida Cracker 
tradition alive; ratdesna ke , wild turkey, al- 
ligator, wild pig, and Irogs' legs are regular 
features on the least’s menu. 



John Tanner, with the cage he uses for transport- 
ing the wild hogs and alligators he traps. 

Crackers, many of whom are the descen- 
dants of the region's pioneer settlers, could be 
called the last gasp of old rural Florida, There 
are still pockets of them scattered through- 
out the state — near the central towns of De- 
Land and Christmas and even a.s far south 
as Homestead — but as suburban sprawl in 
booming cities like Orlando swallows up for- 
merly rural communities and the surround- 
ing wildlands, more and more Cracker fami- 
lies have packed up and left for Alabama and 
Georgia, where development is less rampant. 


In many places, the only thing that remains 
of Cracker culture is the cooking. Thanks to 
food festivals like the Wild G ame beast and 
to restaurateurs interested in local loodways, 
"Cracker food”, a homegrown mix oh clas- 
sic Southern dishes, wild game* and tropical 
fruits, has been inherited by a generation of 
Floridians who drive to a desk job every day 
instead of heading into the swamps and flat- 
lands to catch frogs and trap hogs. 

When H a y l e y D o w n 5 fi rst told me 
about John Tanner, she called him the 
Gator Man. I pondered the nickname as 
Tanner and I rode in his pickup later that af- 
ternoon alongside rows of overgrown orange 
trees- — vestiges of abandoned groves, some 
of which date to Spanish-colonial times — 
scattering the occasional family of feral hogs 
ahead of us. When we passed through a par- 
ticularly dense stand of trees, we startled a 
bobcat, which rook off sprinting down the 
path. Moments later, an armadillo (called 
“possum on the half shelf by locals) scurried 
by. When we reached the bank of a canal, 
Fanner stopped the truck ant! we got out. 
He cupped his hands to his mouth and made 
a noise that sounded like a cross between a 
dogs whimper and a bullfrog's croak. We 
waited. After a minute or two, 3 could make 
out the shape of an alligator cutting through 
the still, green water. After a while, the ani- 
mal stopped at the bank, floating as still as a 
log, its doll's eyes fixed on us. Ll This gator's a 
male,” Tanner said- “He w r as wondering if I 
was going to mate with him." 

Tanner, who raises cattle for a living and 
also sells meat from the hogs he traps, is 

Maria Finn edited the travel anthologies 
Cuba in Mind (Vintage, 2004) and Mexico 
in Mind (Vintage, 2006). This is her first 
art ieie fo r $ a v e u r . 
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Contracted by the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Com miss ion to catch ''nui- 
sance 11 alligators; as development explodes 
in Florida, more and more people are find- 
ing the reptiles lolling in their swimming 
pools or resting under their cars. Having 
grown up hunting and trapping in the 
marshes and woods near the town of Christ- 
mas, where he s t i 1 11 i ve s , Ian ner k nows h ow 
to tie gators; he learned when he was a kid. 
He explained his method as the gator swam 
closer: "First I cover its eyes; then I tape its 
mouth shut; then I strap its arms and legs 
behind its back. And I tie a half hitch in the 
tail so it can't hit me with that." 

lb my relief, no wrestling took place that 
afternoon; Ta nner was just paying this ga- 
tor a visit. ”1 like to he out here in nature," 
he said. ”1 learn about the animals, and they 
learn about me. ' 

Hunting, trapping, fishing, and small- 
scale farming have long been the tradi- 
tional pursuits of Crackers, some of whom 
have traced their family lineage in Florida 
to the 1700s, Many Florida Crackers claim 
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Scot tish-I fish descent, arid some believe that 
their name has Gaelic or Celtic roots. In the 
English writer and lexicographer Samuel 
Johnsons famous Dictionary oj the English 
Language, first published in 1755, the word 
cracker is said to denote a noisy, boasting 
fellow. But many historians and Crackers 
th emselves think the word comes from the 
noise made by the cracking of a cow whip, 
cattle herding having long been a common 
means ol livelihood in Florida. Still others 
attribute the name to the term torn-cracker, 
a reference to the crop that has traditionally 
served as Crackers’ staple food. 

Not surprisingly, Florida's native fauna fca- 
tu re prominently in Cracker dishes: stewed 
so ft shell tur tie, IV ied frogs' legs, broiled 
rattlesnake, deep- fried armadillo, and so 
on. I he meat of alligators, which mav be 

c? S 

legally hunted tin a limited basis in Florida, 
wasn't eaten by C rackets in the old days, 
when the reptiles were killed only lor their 
hides, but now farm-raised and wild alligator 
meat is found on "Cracker platters’ at road- 
side restaurants and community cookouts 
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across the state. Much of Cracker food is 
fried and emphatically Southern in char- 
acter, but many dishes incorporate tropical 
fruits — sour orange pie, grilled pork served 
with guava and sweet on ton sauce, baked 
grapefruit, orange fritters, and biscuits with 
guava butter, to name a few. 

The da \ after our encounter with the 
hog and the alligator, "Fanner invited me to 
accompany him to some nearby pasture land 
to eut swamp cabbage — the crunchy inner 
Core, or "heart", of young sabal palmetto, a fa- 
vorite food of Crackers — for the Old 1 imers 
Picnic, an event, held the second weekend 
in May, that he organizes every year in his 
hometown. Usually, Crackers slow- cook 
swamp Cabbage with cured pork for a deeply 
flavored stew, though the crunchy, tart- 
tasting raw hearts are also Sometimes sliced 
thin and made into salad. 

Fanner and I drove to the grazing grounds, 
near the headwaters of the St. Johns River, 
that I a nner leases for his 60S) head of cattle. 
A fe w of his steer could be seen browsing 
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the stretches, of vviregrass Jotted with sc rut) 
pine tin J sabal palmetto, which can be har- 
vested in limited quantities on some public 
and private lands in Florida. (It also hap- 
pens to be the state tree.) "I he cabbage- from 
the palmettos near the pine trees is too tan- 
nic,'' he explained. "You’ve got to find ones 
out in the open." 

1 could hear the whine of chain saws 
and the crack of splintering wood in the 
near distance — the sounds oi swamp cab- 
bage being harvested by Friends of 1 anner’s 
who were also planning to attend the Old 
Timers Picnic. In the old days, an ax was 
the tool of choice, Fanner told me, but ei- 
ther way, the me th od is the same. Using 
his own saw, he showed me how the first 
Cut is made, three to lour feet above the 
base oi the trunk. I he second cut is made 
just beneath the fronds. 1 he resulting seg- 
ment contains the tree’s edible core and is 
referred to as the "boot", the outer layers of 
which are left intact to protect the delicate 
flesh until it's ready to be used. Once the 
heart's outer husk is peeled away, you get 
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a tender cylinder about four inches across 
and three feet long. 

When 1 grew up, 70 percent of our food 
was subsistence,” Tanner said, as he deftly 
worked the saw. "Now it’s closer to 50 per- 
cent. It’s just too easy to go to the grocery 
store these days.” 

On the day of the picnic, which draws 
thousands of people irom all over the eo un- 
try and is held in the town park. Tanner 
and 1 arrived early to help set up. I rec- 
ognized a few of the Other men who’d 
been cutting with us a few days earlier, A 
few 0 f th cm had b rought portable barbe- 
cue cookers. Soon, the air was filled with 
wood smoke, as chic ke ns and racks of pork 
ribs began cooking. 3 watched as Fanner 
worked his knife around the edge of the 
palmetto hearts he’d harvested, removing 
the parts he knew to be tough or bitter and 
dropping the trimmed pieces into a vat of 
water, to let the swamp Cabbage soak and 
lose some of its tannic acid. A short while 
later, Tanner took his vat to a conking area, 
where a few of his friends added bacon and 
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salt and pepper and started the cabbage 
simmering. 

Later, after Tanner had helped the bine- 
grass hand set up and had served sweet tea 
to a few of the oldest old-timers — the pic- 
nic's most honored guests — he brought me 
a heaping plate of barbecued chicken and 
ribs, accompanied by biscuits and stewed 
swamp cabbage, which had a smoky-sweet 

CM recipe for swamp cabbage, and infor- 
mation on Florida Cracker food events, at 
SAVE UR. CO M /tSSU E I 1 I 

taste that reminded me of German potato 
salad's. As 1 ate, ] listened to people share 
stories about a past that seemed to he fading 
a little more every day, and I thought of an 
analogy my friend Hayley Downs had relat- 
ed to me when I d asked her tor a recipe for 
swamp cabbage. "Actually, swamp cabbage 
is a good metaphor tor Florida Crackers, 
she'd said. 'Tt's a secret passed down from 
earlier generations. The heart is hidden, anti 
only those who have learned from past gen- 
erations know how to cut it right. " 
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Shape Shifters 

Will food science change the silhouettes of our fruits and vegetables? 

GY FREDERICK KAUFMAN 


n DO NOT REMEMBER the Canned 
goods or the freezer eases in the 
supermarkets of my youth as much 
as J remember the produce section. On one 
occasion* I recall, I Stared in ra [it Lire at row 
upon row til lustrous, bright orange tan- 
gerines, each sphere a perfect replica of the 
next. The uniformity of the fruit gratified 
my eight-year-old eyes, and, at my urging, 
Mom bought Some to take home. I hey were 
decent-enough specimens, hut, as it turned 
out, I didnt enjoy eating them nearly so 
much as 3 'd liked I ooking at them. 

In the years since* I've come to under- 
stand the subtle tricks of the grocer's trade 
and have found out that the American pro- 
duce industry shares my interest in contour, 


color, and pattern. Asa journalist, 1 learned 
that produce sellers have long banked on the 
often contested but widely held assumption 
that food shoppers incline toward symmetry 
and regularity of shape and appearance. Ac- 
cordingly, farmers, distributors, and retail- 
ers in this country have developed myriad 
methods for making sure that the size and 
shape of the I mils and vegetables they sell 
are as close as possible to what consumers 
are thought to deem ideal. 

It's no secret, lor example, that cross-breed- 
ing anti grafting have been the industry's 
methods of choice for molding produce into 
sameness, creating shapely hybrids that have 
played a part in pushing many older, more 
irregular-looking heirloom varieties off most 


supermarket shelves. 

What's more, before many supermarket 
apples, potatoes* and other items hit the 
produce racks at American grocery st ores, 
they must pass muster at regional packing 
houses, where they're Sent toppling past 
multi lane batteries of digital cameras linked 
ti> computers that instruct the machines to 
sort by size, curvature, and color. Only the 
most unblemished anti uniform-looking 
survivors of such beauty pageants graduate 
to the shelves, while the rest must settle for 


Frederick Kaufman is the author of 
A Short History of the American Stomach 
(Narco art, 2008), This is his first article 
far SAV EUR. 



Tomato cross sections as captured by Tomato Analyser* a software program invented by a team of Ohio State University plant geneticists and computer scientists; 
each frame depicts a different fruit-morphology trait. Data generated by Tomato Analyzer are being used to help identify and isolate shape- determinant DN A. 
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juice boxes, jam jars* feed troughs* and all 
manner of processing and recombination. 
Packers then coat their supermodels in 
water-soluble shellacs and protective waxes 
before sending the product on to grocers, 
who align their Iruits and vegetables in aes- 
thetically appealing arrangements. 

‘I hough I've become accustomed to the 
reality of produce aisles packed with nearly 
identical apples and banatias, such displays 
can still have a hypnotic effect on me. But 
1 didni realize how far crop science had 
advanced in the quest for perfect-looking 
produce until 1 happened to he Hipping 
recently through a science journal called 
Plant Physiology anti came across an arrest- 
ing series of photographs. The images de- 
picted sliced whole tomatoes superimposed 
on a background of Cartesian Coordinates 
garnished with equations, 

I paged back and began to read the ar- 
ticle" in a breakthrough in genetic modE- 
J icat ion — a technique that scientists have 
already used, to much public outcry, in the 
development of hardier hybrids of corn, 
cotton, canola* and soybeans — plant ge- 
neticists and computer scientists hat! begun 
to isolate the groups of genes that control 
such factors as elongation* constriction, 
and block iness in certain types of fruits 
and vegetables. Imaging software anti mo- 
lecular manipulation had enabled these 
researchers to experiment with the cultiva- 
tion of custom-shaped produce. 

What did this mean? In lay terms, it 
meant that the gradual decoding of vari- 
ous strands of shape-determinant DNA 
could not only give us seemingly faultless 
oranges and peaches hut also transform our 
notions of what fruits and vegetables were 
“supposed” to look like. Packing giants like 
Dole and Del Monte would surely relish the 
prospect of square grapefruits and rectan- 
gular cherry tomatoes* all the berter suited 
for sitting on conveyor belts and lilting 
into shipping boxes. And the genetic key 
to cylindrical* si ice -ready tomatoes would 
no doubt interest the owners of hamburger 
joints everywhere. The manipulation of 
shape-controlling DNA would have no ef- 
fect on flavor — which has itself been the 
object of seemingly endless experimenta- 
tion — but I could easily envisage how cus- 
tom-shaped designer produce, if marketed 
with enough sophistication* might seduce 
many supermarket shoppers away from the 
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real thing. How close* 1 wondered, had this 
new scientific discipline come to making 
such lantasies of idealized food real? And 
could this advance definitively spell an end 
to bumpy, blotched, lopsided — and, ulti- 
mately, unique-looking — fruits and veg- 
etables? 

Esther van der Knaap* a 42 -year- old 
assistant professor of horticulture and crop 
science at Ohio State University, is one of 
the leading innovators in the emerging sci- 
ence of fruit morphology, as her specialized 
field h as Come to be Called (notwithstand- 
ing that vegetables are also the subject of 
her research). She and a team oi seven as- 
sistants conduct their work in a group of 
low-stung brick buildings and greenhouses 
at a horticulture and Crop science research 
and development center in Wooster* Ohio. 

On the day 1 met van der Knaap, she 
wore blue jeans and clogs and was seated 
before a computer screen in her laboratory. 
I pulled up a chair, as she explained a pro- 
prietary software program called Tomato 
Analyzer. Th is application* invented by van 
der Knaap s team, can exhaustively calcu- 
late and catalogue the shape characteristics 
of any tomato on F.anh — and also works 
perfectly well on strawberries, cherries, po- 
tatoes, and any other fruit or vegetable that 
can he sliced into cross sections. 

Professor van der Knaap does mosr of her 
research on tomatoes* parrly because they 
come in a relatively wide range of shapes and 
sizes* but today she happened to he working 
with a green bell pepper. She sliced the pep- 
per lengthwise* laid one of the halves tin a 
flatbed scanner* and watched as the outlines 
of the specimen emerged on the monitor. 

She pointed to the upper portion of the 
pepper's silhouette* which tapered to a dou- 
ble point. “There's a little shape I find in- 
teresting*" she said. “Really cute. I'd like to 
know what controls that/' 

Over the past several years* Tomato Ana- 
lyzer has helped van der Knaap and her col- 
leagues understand the shape variation caused 
by at least two fruit-shape genes: one of them, 
a strand of DNA they named Ovate* controls 
[he expansion and constriction that create a 
pear shape; the other, called Sun, appears to 
determine elongation. Van der Knaap plans to 
extract a strand of Sun DNA from otic of her 
tomatoes and transfer it to the leaf and root 
cells of an eggplant. To what end? “I’m ex- 
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pec ting a more elongated eggplant," she said. 

“We do this research into tomatoes," she 
continued, "but the goal is to understand 
shape diversity in other species. The more we 
know about the basic mechanism, the more 
we can apply it to just about anything/' 

At that point l couldn't resist sharing my 
science fiction visions of square grapefruits 
and cylindrical tomatoes. Were such things 
possible? 

“Th eyre possible* yes,’ said van der 
Knaap, " Hie shapes are already out there. 
Ihis can happen in nature; I just make it 
go a lot faster. ' 

Th e aim of the current phase of van der 
Knaap's research is essentially to find out 
which genes yield certain shapes; the po- 
tential marketplace applications of her dis- 
coveries — =as merely novelties for the retail 
sector, say, or produce customized specifi- 
cally for the benefit of large-scale packers 
and distributors — remain to be seen. Still* 
van der Knaap told me, "there’s definitely 
industry interest in these genes. Shape re- 
ally helps to sell a new product and create a 
niche market”. 

She offered a couple of examples. "Water- 
melons are too huge for families these days. 
J won Id th ink there would he a market for 
very small watermelons, a cute little water- 
melon for a smalt family.” Or take heirloom 
tomatoes, she said; " I hey Ye very disease 
susceptible. I could Create a disease -resistant 
tomato with the shape and size features of 
an heirloom." 

Ohio State University has already applied 
lor a patent for Sun DNA and may follow 
the lead of other horticulture institutes* in- 
cluding ones at the University of Nebraska* 
Cornell University, and the University of 
Hawaii* that have established relation- 
sbi ps with major agricultural companies in 
the development of genetically engineered 
products. For now, however* the results of 
many of the OSU team’s experiments have 
yet to he fully revealed. 

Does van der Knaap stand to profit per- 
sonally from the possible commercial ap- 
plications of her work? "I would get some 
money.” she said, 'Tm the inventor." 

Latkk that day* as Professor van der 
Knaap led me from her lab station to one of’ 
her high-tech hothouses* 1 pondered anew 
the questions that had vexed me when I be- 
gan reading about her work: Can the sub- 
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lime attractions of a tea rd top-shaped straw- 
berry or a plump, round apricot really be 
reduced to an algorithm? Can our notions 
of aesthetic perfection be scientifically for- 
mulated? Before visiting van der Knaap, I'd 
put those questions to Carolyn Korsmoyer, 
a philosophy professor at the Slate Univer- 
sity of New York. "It is a limited aesthetic 
tradition that assumed that the perfect is 
better than the imperfect," she told me, "1 
think if one is focused only on creating the 
perfect fruit or vegetable, the tendency is 
to take the aesthetic value, the look of the 
thing, out of context. One of the contingen- 
cies of making meals is that you're not in 
control of everything. Why would we want 
to control these things?' 

I d asked myself the same question. My 
childlike wonder at those tangerines not- 
withstanding, what could be more beautiful 
than a gloriously imperfect tomato? 

And vet, in SOME WAVS, researchers 
like Professor van der Knaap appear to 
be taking great pains to eliminate those 
imperfections. As she guttled me through 
the greenhouse, the bui id ing rum bled 
and buzzed and hissed wi th seemingly 
singular purpose ; huge fans and indus- 
trial lights hovered above concrete floors 
spiderwebbed with plastic irrigation tub- 
ing. Near the entrance to the glass build- 
ing, across from a wall-mounted pH 

QAti interview with author Frederick 
Kaufman at saveur .com/i 55 u e i i i 

monitor and an emergency shower and 
eye-wash ing station, loomed a tremen- 
dous steel door, reinforced by 20 steel 
bars. The door hung ajar on its hinges, 
revealing the insides of an iron vault that 
could have passed for a medieval torture 
chamber had it not been plastered with 
bright red warning signs. 

" I’hat is an autoclave," said van der 
Knaap, The apparatus, she explained, 
functions as the ultimate kitchen garbage 
disposal, the final resting place for much 
of the genetically modified plant matter 
generated by the professors experiments. 
Once you’ve persuaded a fruit’s DNA to 
zig where it formerly zagged, you may not 
simply send the results to the local dump. 
After the scientific value of the experi- 
mental fruits and vegetables has been ex- 
hausted, the DMA-altered organic material 


is usually vaporized to oblivion, lest a new 
cuktvar accidentally escape and become an 
invasive weed. Sure enough, just outside 
the autoclave a large wagon load of mud, 
flecked with plant cuttings, awaited its 
fate, " l he soil must be steamed, van der 
Knaap said, "to sterilize it," 

Beyond the autoclave lay numerous 
other greenhouses, each separated from 
th e rest by internal glass walls and fronted 
by an aluminum sliding door Stenciled 
with a number. Van der Knaap led me 
to the entrance ol one of the rooms and 
pointed to rows of tobacco plants, the 
leaf cells ol which had been ini used with 
tomato DNA. I asked for a closer look, 
but Professor van der Knaap ushered me 
onward, explaining that those specimens 
were susceptible to Contamination from 
an insect-borne virus that might be car- 
ried in from Other parts of the facility. 
I he slightest infestation, she cautioned, 
could set that particular shape-gene re- 
search back by months or years. 

Van der Knaap did allow me to enter one 
room, where, she said, some ol her geneti- 
cally modified tomato plants had starred 
to grow r . As she slid open the door, the old 
childish excitement began m well up inside 
me. My mind suddenly filled with images 
of brave new custom-hewn fruit- But when 
we gor inside 1 lie re were no tomatoes to be 
seen — just spindly vines that had yet to 
yield fruit. 

I couldn’t hide my disap point merit, 
C I early, whatever the successes van der 
Knaap had achieved in customizing fruit 
shape, an outsider like me wasn't going to 
see them anytime soon. My visions of flaw- 
lessly symmetrical or ourlandishly shaped 
fruit, daydreams born of those supermar- 
ket tangerines of my ehildhood, woutd 
continue to be unrealized, and the future 
of fruit shape remained a mystery. 

Still, part of me wanted to believe that 
humans, alter 10,000 years of selecting and 
hybrid izing weeds imo commodity crops in 
pu rs u i 1 o f h a rd i cr, t astier, a n d p ret 1 i er fru i ts 
and vegetables, may indeed be standing on 
a thresh old - 

I asked the professor what kind of DMA 
she was trying to isolate in this room. 

"A shape gene," she said coyly, 

"What shape? 

Van der Knaap looked at me, paused, and 
smiled, "I’m not going to tell you,” JP* 
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Oh, Fudge 

Baltimore's Berger cookies are ailabout excess 


didn 't grow up wi th Berger cookies; I married into 
them. Before my Baltimore- born husband introduced me 
to these cakelike confections slathered with fudge, J'd al- 
ways Considered the two-tone black-and-white cookies sold in the 
comer delis of my native New York City to he the height of Cookie 
extravagance. But a plain old black-and-white is downright da i city 
when compared with its Baltimore relative, which consists of a 
round of vanilla cake messily coiffcd with chocolate lodge. As 
far as my husband is concerned, Berger cookies are as much a 
part of Baltimore's culinary heritage as are steamed crabs anti 
Old Bay seasoning. He claims to have eaten 12 of them in a 
single sitting when he was a teenager. 

Berger cookies were created by the brothers Henry and George 
Berger, who are believed ro have brought the recipe to Baltimore 
when they emigrated from Germany in 1835- No one has de- 
finitively confirmed the cookies' ancestry in Germany, 
but a strong case can he made that both Berger cook- 
ies and black-and -whites have the same progenitor: rhe 
amertkaner, a crumbly vanilla-flavored cookie topped 
with a thin layer of vanilla or chocolate icing. (According to 
many sources, the name is not a salute to Americans hut, more 
prosaically, a German bastardization of A m momakamr, which 
refers ro ammonium hydrogen carbonate, a once common leav- 
ening ingredient.) The Berger brothers and their sons sold their 
cookies at stalls in public markets around Baltimore, where they 
quickly became a local favorite, Charles E. Russell, an employee 
of the Bergers’, took over the business in the early 20th century, 
and his family ran it until 1969, when it sold the operation to 
its former employees Charles DeBaufre and his brother Benja- 
min, DeBaufre Bakeries, now owned by Charles DeBaufre Jr., 
continues to make the hand- frosted cookies today, selling 
them to grocery and convenience stores all over Baltimore 
and across Maryland, 

Like many homesick Baltimore exiles, my husband regu- 
larly orders a package ro be delivered to our Manhattan apart- 
ment, After we eat a couple out of the box, the rest go into 
the freezer, where they become semihard, fudgy treats, 
Berger cookies are sold in packages of 15 ounces (ap- 
proximately ten cookies) for 34,75 and in deco- 
rative one- and two- pound tins for $13.99 and 
$18.99, respectively. To order, call 800/398-2236 
or visit www.bergercookies.com. JfF* 

* 
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THE ONLY PERSON I WANT ADDING THINGS 


TO MY FISH IS IE. 


Pecan-Crusted U.S. Farm- Raised Catfish wit h Crisp Vegetable Slaw 








Chef 


Cat Cora, 


ear-round, you can rely on U.S, Farm-Raised Catfish to be the cleanest, healthiest, 
freshest fish available. It's raised in pure, freshwater ponds under strict safety 
standards, and fed a diet of nutritious grains. So you can rely on that versatile 
flavor and tender, yet firm texture in all your recipes. Always look for the U.S, 
Farm-Raised seal, or ask before you order. 


For recipes and store information, visit www,UScatfish,com 
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Flash in the Pan 

Saltimbocca lends itself to experimentation, but the Roman original endures 

6 V BETH KEACKLAUER 




y first encounter with sa Itimbocea was 
at an old-school [tali an- American restaurant my 
parents used to take me to in Pittsburgh tin ring 
the 1970s. I remember the dish as a plump roll ol breaded 
and I tied chicken cutlets stuffed with ham and mozza- 
rella. At the time, tine dish struck me as a grown-up tiling 
to order, but it also fell well within my comfort zone: it 
was effectively the same, decadent offering I'd relished in 
other restaurants under the aliases chicken cordon bleu 
acid chicken kiev. 

I learned later that the saitimhocca I d loved was a very 
distant cousin of the elegant Roman original, an elemental 
composition that is at once lighter and more satisfying. Jn 



a preparation that takes only minutes to assemble and even 
less time to devour {saltimbaini translates literally as "jump 
in the mouth"), veal cutlets are pounded thin into scalop- 
pine, topped with sage leaves, covered with thin slices of 
prosciutto or pancetta, sometimes dredged in flour, and 
pan-1 ried until they're crisp. Served with a simple sauce 
made by deglazing the pan with a slightly acidic liquid — 
white wine, say, or marsala — the dish achieves an overall 
effect that is slightly salty, slightly woodsy, and entirely 
Sumptuous. It's no wonder that it is served in practically 
every trattoria in Rome. 

Retracing the trajectory from saltimbocca alia mm ana to 
Saltimbocca alia Pittsburgh is tricky, since the origin of the 
Italian dish is itself hard to pinpoint. Most sources suggest 
that it was bom sometime in the late I9cb century. One of 
the earliest printed recipes for it — in Let scienza hi cucinu e 
l arte di mangiar bene ( The Science oj Cookery and the Art oj 
Eating UT//), written by the famous gastronome Pellegrino 
Artusi in 1891 — identifies the dish as a Roman specialty, 
as ir is generally acknowledged to he in most parts of the 
world. But in the American edition of the classic cookbook 
Great Indian Quaking ( A b ra d a le Press, 1968), the influential 
chef and food writer Luigi Carnacina claimed rhat saltinv 
bocca actually originated in Brescia, a city in the northern 
province of Lombardy. Though Carnactna (a Roman, no 
less) offered no proof, and despite the fact that Brescia n 
cooks I talked to seemed surprised at the theory, other writ- 
ers have perpetuated his assertion for decades, I asked the 
Italian food writer Roberta Corradin, a longtime resident of 
Rome, how Romans would respond to the suggestion rhat 
saitimhocca is Brescian, " First, they would laugh at you," 
she said, "And if you insisted, they would get cross." 

Garnacina may have been confusing saitimhocca with the 
common northern Italian dish known as uccellini scappati, 
"little escaped birds 1 ', which consists of pieces of veal or pork 
threaded onto skewers along with pancetta and sage leaves. 
In fact, as I began to hunt for saltimbocca recipes, I found 
many dishes that seemed designed with the same goal in 
mind: to give lean, mild-ias ting meat more flavor and texture 
by adding sage and cured pork. I also discovered numerous 
regional variations on traditional saltimbocca: in Sorrento, 
a city in the southwestern region of Campania, for example, 
cooks add a layer of mozzarella under the prosciutto; in 
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SALTIMBOCCA ALLA ROMANA 

□ Using a meal mallet, pound 
eight 2-oz. vea] cutlets (prefer- 
ably from the veal tap round), 
one at a time, between 2 sheets 
of plastic wrap until each piece is 
about Vs" thick. Lightly season 
with kosher salt (little is reeded, 
as prosciutto is salty) and freshly 
ground pepper, to taste. 


□ Lay 2 to 3 thin slices of pro- 
sciutto atop each piece of veal, 
gently pressing prosciutto 
against veal to adhere. Place 2 
sage leaves on top of the pro* 
sciutto and stitch them into the 
veal with a toothpick. Place Va 
cup flour on a large plate. Dredge 
each piece of veal in flour, shake 
off any excess, and set aside. 


□ Heat 2 tbsp. olive ail and 2 
tbsp, un salted butter in a 12 jr 
skillet over medium -high heat- 
Add half the meat and cook, 
turning once, until prosciutto 
side is crisp and the veal side is 
lightly browned, about 1 minute 
per side. Transfer the meat to a 
paper towel-lined plate. Repeat 
with more olive oil, butter, and 
remaining meat. Remove and 
discard t he to oth pic k s. 

□ Drain and discard the oil and 
butter from the s k i Net; place ove r 
high heat. Add Va cup marsalaj 
cook, scraping up browned bits, 
until reduced by ha If, 1-2 minutes. 
Add 1 cup chicken stock; reduce 
by half, about 3 minutes. Stir in 
4 tbsp. unsalted butter; reduce 
beat to medium. Return meat to 
pan; cook, turning occasionally, 
until sauce thickens slightly, 1-2 
minutes. Serves 4, 



other places, fish, chicken, or pork forms the foundation of 
the dish. While purists insist that a proper saltimbocca alb 
romana should be cooked and served flat, other reputable 
sources, including the iconic cookbook II citirhiaio d argent o 
[The Silver Spoon), published in Italy in 1950, calls lor roll- 
ing the saltimbocca into a tidy bundle, bringing it closer to 
the genre of Italian dishes called in volt ini, which consist ol 
rolled meats stuffed with various ingredients, from bread 
crumbs to herbs. "I his rolled style seems to be the progenitor 
ol the version I knew from Pit is burgh, while the flat version, 
after emigrating to the States, joined a battery of quick, ro 
bust Sauteed dishes, like veal piccata and chicken mania la, 
that were staples of midcentury white-tablecloth restaurants. 
They endure today, even in new-breed Italian spots like A I 
di La, a celebrated restaurant in Brooklyn, New York, that 
has o Acred saltimbocca (a classic take, except that it's made 
with pork) since the restaurant opened, in 199&, '’from a 
cook's perspective, it's a very last pickup,' explains the ehei 
and CO-owner, Anna Klinger. “1 love the simplicity and the 
deep flavor one gets from just a few ingredients/' 

When I began experimenting with saltimbocca, I learned 
a number of Interesting things. Consistently, prosciutto 
delivered more flavor than pancetta, which some sources 
cited as the dish's original adornment. Veal always yielded 
a fuller-tasting dish than chicken. The way the saltimbocca 
is built also matters: covering the outside of the cutlets with 
prosciutto, rather than rolling cutlets with the ham inside, 
produced a better texture and deeper browning, distin- 
guished by crisp, salty ruffles of prosciutto. Hie flavor of the 
sage came through the best in recipes that called for adding 
rhe herb to the sauce, rather than layering it between the 
prosciutto and the veal. Some recipes call for dredging the 
meat in flour heto re pan-frying, and I can see why: the flour 
creates a velvety surface on the meat that browns beauti- 
fully and, when the cutlets are returned to rhe pan before 
they're served, adds richness and body to rhe sauce. And even 
r hough deglazing with white wine introduced a pleasant 
acidity, I preferred the sweeter, rounder taste of mars ala. 
The recipe that I ultimately picked as my favorite was 
based on one in savi:uk consulting editor Lidia Basrian- 
ich s book Lidias /taliart-American Kitchen (Knopf, 2001). 
The recipes only nod to innovation is its suggestion that 
the sakimbocca be served with spinach, a plating style 
common in the United States but unheard of in Rome, 
where conrorni (side dishes) are typically served separately. 
Bastlanich s interpretation incorporates all the best ele- 
ments oft he dish discussed above, along with the nifty 
trick of attaching the whole sage leaves with toothpicks 
to the outside of rhe prosciutto, which allows the herb 
to release its aromatic oils into the pan while preserving 
its appearance. Of course, Basrianich s is only one among 
many subtle adaptations of the classic saltimbocca recipe 
that have emerged over the years, bur its this graceful ges- 
ture that, to me, makes this version so appealing. Its a 
rem inder that even rhe most enduring classics can surprise 
us from time to time, fir* 
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Dining outdoors is truly otic of the greatest pleasures life 
offers. It s the epitome of su mm er: unwinding with a plate 
of tasty foods straight off the grill and a glass of wine in the 
low light of dusk, AH that s needed for a romantic evening 
amid balmy breezes is the right ingredients: a grill , sump- 
tuous foods, a good hot tie of wine, and family and friends. 
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Get the Grill Going 

Gas or charcoal? Large or small? Sleekly 
functional or amply accessorized? Select- 
ing a perfect grill is the first step toward 
enjoying war m-wca i her entertain i ng. 

Gas grills heat up rapidly, so they ’nr a 
great choice for quick cooking on week- 
day evenings. Steaks, sausages, fish, 
and vegetables grill up on them in no 
time and with very little luss. Charcoal 
grilling; on the other hand, takes a bit lon- 
ger hut is well worth the time. Charcoal 
gives grilled and barbecued foods l heir sig- 
nature aroma, a scent that for many is the 
quintessence of summer. 

Some of the hilest grill models can be 
used for much more than simple grilling. 
The Weber Summit y S-670 1M , for example, 
features the Weber Sear Station 11 ", which 
reaches, temperatures ol’ROO to 900 degrees 
Fahrenheit. With a total cooking area of 
rS3ft square inches that includes six stainless^ 
steel burners * as well as a smoker* a lotisseric 
burner; and a 00,000 IVl'L' per hour input, 
i he Summit is the king of outdoor cooking. 


outdoor space. \\ {■hers Co- Anywhere' and 
Sinokey Joc y are compact models lor both 
charcoal- and gas-fueled grilling. They are 
also portable, so they may hr taken to the 
park or the beach and make for perfect 
secondary grills. 

An outdoor fireplace provides the 
atmosphere ol a camplin' m tin- comfort of 
a backyard. The Weber K Flame™ Fireplace 
is a natural gas hearth that comes complete 
with lava rocks. On a cool summer evening, 
turn it on in an instant, sit hack, and enjoy. 

Craft the Perfect Meal 

l ine grills demand exquisite menus. Steaks 
are ideal for simple entertaining, for family 
lunches, and for impromptu gatherings 
with friends. Season them simply, then 
dress them with a chi ink hum sauce or 
just a squeeze of lemon juke. Pair pre- 
marinated steaks, such as Allen Brothers' 
Ernyaki-tnurmated skirl steaks, with a salad 
of roasted fresh corn, red onions* and basil 
or with juicy tomatoes, sliced and drizzled 
with a bit of olive oil and a dusting of coarse 


RIB -EYE STEAKS WITH 
TOMATO HARIS 5 A 

SlvRVES I 

Prep time; 20 minutes 
Grilling time: IB-23 minutes 

For the sauce: 

L large red InTI pepper 
l tsp, coriander seed 
1 tsp, mustard seed 
i tsp, cumin seed 

1 medium garlic clove 

1 /4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
Vi cup tightly packed fresh 
mint leaves 

2 thsp. red wine vinegar 
1 tbsp. tomato paste 

b'2 tsp. kosher salt 

l.i tsp. ground cayenne pepper 

4 rib-eye steaks, 8-10 oz, 
each and 1 inch thick 
Extra- virgin olive oil 
'Vt tsp. kosher salt 

I /2 Ixp. freshly ground black pepper 

1, To make tile slukt: Grill l lie bell pepper 
over Direct Medium heal until it is blackened 
and blistered all over, 3 2- hi minute** turn- 
h'S occasionally. Place l in' pepper in a small 
howl ,1 n cl rover with plastis wrap to Hup the 
steam. Set aside to let rest for at least 10 
in in Liles* then peel the skin from the pepper* 
discard the stem .mrl seeds, and roughly chop 
the |xppei, 

2, In a small skillet over me [ linen Ileal, luasl 
die coriander, mustard* and cumin seeds 
i lli I i 1 the aromas ml the spices are apparent, 

3 5 minutes, slim tig occasionally. Pulver- 
ize the spites in a spice or roller grinder, 
In a I (Kiel processor, finely chop [he garlic. 
Add the chopped bell peppers,, pulverized 
s pices, and remaining sauce itit»redients, Pro- 
cess until completely smooth. 

3, Allow l he steaks to stand al room tempera- 
ture For 20-30 minutes before grilling. Lightly 
brush or spray hull: sides ol' die steaks with nil 
and season them with salt and pepper. Grill 
over Direct High heal nil til cooked lo desired 
donenos, h 0 minutes lor medium rare, turn- 
ing once if flare-ups ol cur. move the steaks: 
tempo rarilv over Indirect High heat . Remove 
from the grill and let rest lor 3 5 minutes, 
Serve warm with the saner on the side. 

KM in. L i H SM IjSY I <b MliBKK *jfUU£ 
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Compact grills arc ideal lor grilling in an sea salt 


THE AROMA OF GRILLED FOODS IS THE FIRST SIGN OF SUMMER, 






THE GREAT STEAKHOUSE STEAKS® 

Delivered right to your door 

Call 1-800-957-01 1 1 or visit allenbrothers.com 

To receive FREE STEAK BURGERS, mention code SV0508 on orders over $99 
shipped to the same address by 6/30/08. 
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GRILLED STEAKS 
WITH CHIMICHURR1 

■f .Vi im ichurri Mu an 

2 cloves garlic, peeled 
1 cup fresh Italian parsley, packed 

1 cup fresh c i la a t to, pa eked 

2 tbsp. fresh lime juice 

2 ibsp, fresh uregano, ebupped 
b'2 tsp. dried crushed red pepper 
2/3 cup olive oil 

Finer giulii clows in a food processor and 
puLc a I'eiv limes. Acid remaining ingreHicnits 
and finely process. Serve on grilled steaks. 

Gt r Uni SVfert.i 

Strip Steak 

based on n l2-o/. steak 

lake meat out of n,:frSgera|nr and allow I □ 
come to room temperature io ensure even 
cooking, Heal grill to medium-high. Lightly 
lirusb steaks vs till olive oil and season with 
sail and pepper. Grill for 4 h minutes on 
each side for medium rare, Let sirak rest tor 
e minuies liefore serving. 

Bone -In Rib Eye or Porterhouse 

based on .1 2lMiz. steak) 

Take meat out o' refrigerator and allow lo 
come lo room temperature lo ensure even 
cooking. Ileal grill to medium-high. Lightly 
brush steaks vvilh olive oil anti season with 
wilt and pepper. Grill for 8 KJ minutes on 
cacti side Enr medium rare. Let steak rest for 
minutes before serving, 

kiitarjit:otiij tsiot alle.v bkothkrs 



FULL-FLAVORED WINES PERFECTLY COUNTER GRILLED FOODS' SMOKY ESSENCE. 



As for seafood, cooki ng shrimp and lobster 
tails tm die grill gives them a sumptuous 
smoky flavor. Average-size shrimp grill 
well I tir everyday meals, but giant black 
tiger shrimp never foil in impress guests, 
Allen Brothers offers succulent tail-on tiger 
shrimp — all die belter lor handling lint h on 
and off the grill. 

For a simple yet superb summer dessert, 
place peach halves or pineapple spears on 
the grill and sprinkle with brown sugar. 
Serve them vcilh vanilla ire cream nr, 
even better, ma scarp one. For a special 
dessert, Iry Allen Brothers’ si reusel- topped 
Cherry Berry Pie or its Great Grandma’s 
Cake, it i line-pound, six-layer chocolate 
extravaganza. 


Sip Summer Wines 

No grilled meal is complete without the 
requisite summer drinks. To make a pitcher 
ol cold ginger tea, peel and coarsely chop a 
two- inch-long ginger root. Add it to three 
cups of water, along with freshly squeezed 
lemon juice, whole cloves, and peppercorns, 
and boil for 5 lo SO minutes, or to taste. Let 
it cool, filler into a pitcher through a sieve, 
and refrigerate until ready lo serve. 

When it comes to |>airing wine with 
dishes rooked on the grill, choose full- 
flavored wines to counter the food's smoky 
essence. Among tile offerings from its Xapa 
Valley vineyards, St. Supery Vineyards and 
Winer 1 , features award-winning cabernet 
sauvignon and sauvignon blanc wines dial 








INFULLY 

GOOD WINE 

FOR YOUR 

VIRTUOUS 

SIDE. 


ST. SUPERY 

VIRTU 

NAPA VALLEY 

Merltage: rare and wonder fiiL the 
best Sauvignon Blanc - Semillon 
blend of the vintage 


St. Sup^ry Vineyards & Winery. Rutherford 
Napa Valley. California * www. stsupery.com 
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Eire id("il for summer meals, The Si. ftupery 
Cabernet Sauvignon 2003 makes a perfect 
accompaniment to steak or salmon. Arotnas 
of black cherry, cumuli, and blueberry come 
together harmoniously in this classic Napa 
Valley cabernet. The wine's well-structured, 
tannins give it a mature finish that stands up 
well to grilled meats; at the same tulle, it can 
balance a plate of lighter grilled vegetables or 
even grilled mussels. 

Meilot is another great summer red that 
goes well with barbecue and grilled meats, 
including lamb. The 2006 J. Lohr Estates 
Los Osos Me riot, made in Paso Robles 
by J. Lohr Vineyards & Wines, features 
blueberry, raspberry, and cherry fruit 


aromas, layered with lilted spicy, ccclary 
oak. This bold and complex wine beautifully 
complements a meal prepared tin tin - grill. It 
is also a year-round wine that has great aging 
potential. It can be enjoyed immediately or 
within len years. 

The 2005 J. Lohr Estates South Ridge 
Syrah is another rich and flavor In I wine 
that has the fingerprints of Paso Robles 
all over it. The region’s hot days and cool 
nights have proven ideal for this classic 
Rhone grape. Filled with inviting plum 
flavors and rut icing layers of blackberry, 
cherry, and charred spice, this is a perlcct 
wine to pair with hearty meats and IVcsh 
game. To enjoy this wine's red-fruit flavors. 


MARINATED FLANK STEAK 

Pairwil/i J. Lain Eitates Ln.\ 0.re> Mfjfat 
For iftr nutrittadt: 

1 large bunch cilantro jabout l i/3 cupw 
coarsely chopped) 

1 2-inch piece Fresh ginger 
6 garlic cloves 

1 cup soy sauce 

L cup dry sherry 

Vs cup sugar 

2 tbnp. crushed red pepper 
2 tbs. flank steak 

1, < ioarsely chop the cilantro. Fcr) and slier ilw 
ginger. Ctanbinr chopped nhiiiLm, sliced gin- 
ger, and the remaining; marinade ingredient* in 
n liniH professor or a blender and purer. 

2, Trim the flank steak of any fin or sinew. Place 

the steak in a nailreailive Hat [mil. A tightly 
scaled heavy-duty plaslie 1 nay i I >e \ i I in >i.< ■. n I 

of a pan. Pour the nurinartr over 1 lie steak. Clover 
and refrigerate overnight, turning occasionally. 

J. Remove the Hank steak from L lit: refrig- 
erator and let it approach room temperature. 
Prepare a mcdium-htsl Inrltrcui:, Remove 
the steak front the marinade. fit ill to desired 
dofiencs,*. Flank steaks arc relatively I hits anti 
will rook quickly over eIlc htal coals. 

■1. Remove the steak Irani the barbecue. rover 
wit] i foil, and let test fur In minutes. Slier on 
the diagonal and serve immediately. 

RECIPE one K | K-SYOr 
J , 1 .OH R VI N EVA ft l>s AjVD \V| SliS 


GRILLED PEACH HALVES OR PINEAPPLE SPEARS CREATE A SIMPLE YET SUPERB DESSERT. 





drank il nmv, or, il you prefer ;i mealier 
syrah, wait a lew years. 

'Fhe clean, blight St. Supply's 2007 Estate 
Kauvignon Blanc marries well with grilled 
seafood, particularly oysters, salmon, crab, 
halibut, shrimp, lobster, and sole, among other 
kinds of seafood. This showstopper features 
iniense amnus oi lime, ruby grapefnuil, ami 
guava, h a hint of cloves. U also makes a 
delirious accompaniment to trhecse and fruit. 


The key to summer entertaining is keeping 
everything elegant yet simple. A selection 
of the right grill, tlavorful foods, anti well- 
paired wines goes a long way in creating 
nights to remember for family and friends. 


BARBECUED SHRIMP 
WITH CHIPOTLE, CILANTRO, 
AND LIME DIPPING SAUCE 

Pair with Si. Suptry yam ignoK 1/lnm. 1 /rr rm/>, 
dtnn. ffuit-fimi'fud Jfovw fmjilt of ike Si. St/ptry 

saiii'i^iion hi an C nri.\ tls ts btrjeti co Qtii/rb&laittt la 
tfieUingy, winky, and slighiiy spifyjfawn &fthr 
dipping sauet, 

3 /4 cup sour cream 
1 Inp. minced canned 
chipotle peppers in 
ei dob o sauce 
1 ibsp. finely chopped 
cilantro leaves 
] ,'2lsp. grated lime zest 
1 tsp. I re sh 1 ■ me juice 
Vi? tsp. minced garlic 
V''4 tsp. kosher salt 

1 lh- large shrimp [lfi-20 pieces] 

2 tbsp. olive oil 
Sea salt 

1. In a small howl, combine live sour cream, 
Hiipfllli 1 , t ilanlro, lime H'sl, linn 1 juk t-, garlic, 
and salt. Cowi and refirigeruie for ai least 2 
liomrv io let the flavors develop, 

2. Peel a ml devan the shrimp, leaving the tails 
intar l, Toss ihc shrimp with ihe olive oil and 
Sprinkle lightly with sea salt. 

3. t’hread die shrimp onto Irtctal or wood 
skewers and cook on a hot grill for 2 3 
min Hies per side, Serve: with t he d ip|nng sauce 
on the side. 

kixarKcoL'ki j-.svta 
s 1 sL'PtiRV WINERY AND V INEYARDS 


“At J.Lohr, 

We Focus on Flavor 



from Vineyard 
to Bottle." 


}fiT\ (jAr. 

If Tl'ftf .i'Jl'II] 


Sieve CiirifT, 
Vineyard IMdFiiijji.'T 


FLAVOR SECOND TO NONE 


That s the focus at J. Lohr. Sounds so simple, yet it's 
surprisingly complex. Unrivaled flavor demands total 
control, every step of the way. That's why Jerry Lohr 
carefully selected new French clones of Me riot planted 
on rootstock that arc ideally suited to the limestone 
and clay soils of his estate vineyards in Paso Roblus. 
One of Cntikimins premier red wine appellations, 
slip region's warm days and cool nights yield grapes 
with deep and concentrated fruit flavors. Longtime 
Vineyard Manager Sieve Career nurtures these 
vineyards io optimize deep currant and cherry 
flavors inherent to the Merlot grape. That's how 
j. Lohr achieves flavor second to none. 

Taste for yourself. 
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BOLD FLAVORS, 


ANCIENT ROOTS 

CYPRUS REVEALS ITS COLORFUL HISTORY ON THE PLATE 

by UT/firtfri Wo ys Weaver photographs by Penny De Los Santos 
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S OME VEARS AGO, Oil 

my first: trip to the Medi- 
terranean nation of Cy- 
prus, 3 stood on a rocky peak 
on the Akamas Peninsula, on 
the westernmost point oi the is- 
land, breathing air flush with tile 
scent of wild oregano and citrus, 
1 could n t help feeling immersed 
in a landscape from Homer’s Od- 
yssey, I had been here for only a 
few days, but at that moment, 
everything 1 bad known about 
th is place — its com plicated po- 
litical history, its myriad culinary 
influences, its natural bounty- 
seemed to come together 

As a culinary historian, I bad 
king been fascinated by Cyprus, 


“a sea- port in Cyprus”, 

When I landed on the island, f 
found ample evidence of its past 
on modern-day Cypriot tables — 
in the generous use of spices, for 
example, and in the pilafs made 
with ancient varieties of wheat. But 
the stories that connect the dots 
between the past and the present 
were harder to trace. There were 
few historical cookbooks, and little 
research had been done about the 
origins of specific dishes. Along 
tiie island's coasts, where tourism 
and development had ushered in 
an increasingly global, fast- food - 
oriented culture, the old. ways of 
cooking were clearly fading, 

'’You have to go into the coun- 


try's interior," said Ilya Dos- 
toyevsky, a Siberian-born Cypriot 
journalist who befriended me 
at that conference and who had 
done extensive research on Medi- 
terranean soils, 'Visit the small 
towns, lie urged, there, he prom- 
ised, I’d find home cooks who still 
made their own halloumi, the is- 
land’s famous salty sheep’s-and- 
goats’-milk cheese, and ta verna 
owners who grilled subtly mari- 
nated kebabs of the most flavor- 
ful lamb, redolent of the animals’ 
diet of wild herbs and grasses, 
Ilya invited me to use ills home, 
in the coastal town of Limassol, 
as a base for exploration on return 
trips. Acid, for the past decade and 


a half, that’s what I’ve done, while 
consulting with scholars at the 
University of Cyprus at Nicosia, 
the country’s capital, and visiting 
families around the country who 
have graciously invited me into 
their lives. And what I've found 
out is that the story of Cypriot 
cuisine has largely been written 
in the kitchens of everyday cooks 
and taverna owners — and that the 
island will indeed ofler its secrets 
to an outsider, hut slowly, over the 
course of time, 

Cyprus is like a stranger 
with a complicated past. Because 
of the country's longstanding po- 
litical and ethnic divisions, there 


In Cyprus, one talks not of oregano but of which kind; there are 23 species 
of the herb flourishing in this ancient place 


an island about the size of Puerto 
Rico, that's located in the norrh- 
eastern corner of the Med i ter- 
ra nean. So, when I was asked to 
give a presentation at a food con- 
ference there in 1993, 1 jumped 
at the chance. Prom my research, 
[ knew that Cyprus’s cuisine 
stretched back at least a few mil- 
lennia and that its flavors are a 
commingling of those of Byzan- 
tium and the Near hast. I'd also 
read of the significant role Cyprus 
played in global food ways. Recent 
archaeological finds, for example, 
have lent credence to the widely 
held belief that viticulture in 
Cyprus dates back some 5,500 
years — longer chan anywhere 
else in the Mediterranean. Mar- 
joram is said to have originated 
here, as is cauliflower. Pliny the 
Elder, the first century Roman 
naturalist, claimed that capers 
spread to Europe front Cyprus, 
And, during the Middle Ages, 
Famagusta, a city in Cyprus’s 
northeast, was one of Christen- 
dom's greatest spice emporiums; 
some people believe it is the 
place William Shakespeare had 
in mind when he set Othello in a 
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arc questions you do not .isk, and 
there are many that have no dear 
answers. "I he island is geographi- 
cally closer to Turkey, Syria, and 
Lebanon than it is to Greece, which 
claims Cyprus as an integral part 
of its own cultural sphere. Cyprus 
has long been a pawn of empires 
and, over the centuries, has been 
occupied by the Persians, Romans, 
French Crusaders, Venetians, Ot- 
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toman l urks, and British, who 


granted Cyprus nationhood in 
1960. In 1974 the Turkish army, 
responding to a coup staged in 
Cyprus by the military junta that 
ruled Greece at the time, invad- 
ed the northern portion of the 
island and has occupied it ever 
since; today a buffer zone divides 
the north from the south, which 
is populated mostly by Greek 



From left, Dimitris and Chloe Tcm- 
briotis; rusks made of chickpea 
flour; garden tomatoes. Previous 
pages, from left, fava heart stew; 
walnut spoon sweets. 

Cypriots, All across the island, 
meals that bear the imprint of 
Greek origins are often also laced 
with sesame paste, sumac, and 
nr her ingredients that migrated 
from the countries immediately 
to the east of the Mediterranean, 
the region historically known as 
the Levant, 

And yet, when I returned ro 
start exploring the island’s re- 
gional cuisines, with Ilya as my 
guide, I saw that the food was less 
influenced by cultural divisions 
than by the island’s own varied 
terrain. A central plain separates 
the Ky renin and Pentadactylos 
mountains, to the north, from the 
Troodos Mountains, to the south 
and west, giving rise to a wide 
range of microclimates and a di- 

\V t l l i A m Wo ys Weaver is 
writing a cookbook on the food 
and wines of Cyprus. This is his 
second article for saveur. 


verse palette of flavors that chang- 
es from place to place. The cooks 
1 met talked not about oregano 
but about which kind; there are 
23 species of the herb growing on 
the island. Some, like the Syrian 
subspecies found in Kambas, a 
town in the Troodos Mountains, 
are profusely aromatic and well 
suited to cooking; others, like the 
rare Armenian variety that pro- 
1 iterates across the north, have 
traditionally been used for me- 
dicinal purposes. 

Wild herbs and greens flour- 
ish across the isle and are a cor- 
nerstone of its cuisine: arugula, 
nettle, amaranth, dandelion, 
w iid celery, purslane, glass wort, 
mallow, and sea holly, to name a 
few. fhe dish I encountered the 
most fre cjuentiy in homes and 
taverns involved sauteing greens 
and eggs in locally pressed olive 
o r sesame nil and then dressing 
the mixture with a squeeze of 
lemon or bitter orange. 

While some ingredients; grow 
wild across much of the island, 
others, such as roses, are culti- 
vated in specific places and have 
become regional specialties. One 
spring morning, Ilya and I drove 
to the southern town of Agrns, 
where we saw women in the fields 
of roses that surrounded town, 
picking buds and tossing them 
into baskets. Later that day, one 
of the women invited us to her 
house, where I watched her boil 
the petals to make rose water, 
which she would later use in her 
rose petal jam. 

The markets of Cyprus are 
crowded with these kinds of 
handmade delicacies, as well as 
all manner of locally raised foods. 
At Limassol's grand public mar- 
ket, located in the historic center 
of town, 1 marveled at the mush- 
rooms, olives, greens, and count- 
less other ingredients foragers 
had brought to sell. Hie range of 
cured meats, too, was impressive: 
sausages, bacon, and dry-aged 
hams, many of which had been 
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Koukkta Kounnes 

(Fava Bean Stew with Garlic, 
Thyme, and Bay leaves? 

SERVES 4-6 

This is a country dish that is com- 
monly served as an accompani- 
ment to mezedhes—a traditional 
assortment of small plates— at 
Karri ares Tavern a, in the southern 
town of Lofou. It is often eaten 
with freshly baked bread which 
is used to sop up the aromatic 
broth. Be sure to choose dried 
fava beans that have their seed 
coat still intact; if hulled and split, 
theyil disintegrate when cooked. 

1 li>. dried fava beans (see 
page 108) 

Va cup extra-virgin olive oik 
plus more, to taste 

6 cloves garlic, quartered 

5 sprigs fresh thyme 

2 bay leaves 

1 large yeltow onion,, roughly 
chopped 

5 cups chicken broth 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
Slices of country- style 
bread 

1. Put the lava beans into a large 
bowl, cover with, water by 3”, and 
let soak in the refrigerator for S 
hours or overnight, 

2 . Drain fava beans; set aside. In 
a 4-quart saucepan, heat oil over 
medium heat, Add garlic, thyme, 
bay leaves, and onions; cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until solt and 
lightly browned, about 1$ minutes. 

3. Add the fava beans and broth 
and bring to a boil over high heat. 
Reduce the heat to medium-low 
and cook, partially covered, stir- 
ring occasionally, until the beans 
are tender and the broth has thick- 
ened stightly, about 7)h hours. 

4 . Season the fava bean stew with 
salt and pepper and stir in the lem- 
on juice. Transfer to a serving bowl 
and drizzle more olive oil over the 
top. Serve with the bread. 
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The art of souvlaki on Cyprus is different from that practiced in Turkey 
and Greece: the distinction is in the marinade 


ANCIENT VINES Cyprus's chalky soil and sunny, temperate 

climate gave birth to what recent archaeological finds suggest was the earlh 
est recorded viticulture in the Mediterranean— predating the traditions of Egypt 
and Greece— dating back at least 5,500 years. Even today, the foothills of the 
Troodos Mountains, located in the southwestern part of the island, are dotted 
with centuries-old vines, wizened and as lat as tree trunks. Until recently much 
of the wine produced for export has been on the sweet side: because Cyprus has 
one of the longest growing seasons in the world, owing to a warm climate and 
radical variations in temperature between vineyards at different altitudes, the 
grapes can be left on the vines longer to develop a high sugar content. In recent 
years, however, winemakers have adopted techniques that are lending more 
structure and balance to the local wines, and Cypriot wines, particularly those 


made from indigenous varieties, are finding an international fan base. Having 
been spared phylloxera, the devastating blight that grape growers around the 
world have combated since the late 19th century, Cyprus's native grapevines 
are healthy and pure. One of the best-known Cypriot wines is the honeyed, dark 
amber commandaria dessert wine, a blend of the native black mavro and white 
xynisteri varieties: it is thought to have been in continuous production longer 
than any other wine, The mavro grape is also used to make red table wines, 
which are often characterized by cherry and blackcurrant candy notes and taste 
the best chilled, Xynisteri produces an earthy but light white table wine that 
Cypriots drink young. One of the most successful revivals has been the native 
marathef tiko grape, which producers like the VI ass ides winery, in the southern 
village of Kilani, are turning into bold, full-bodied red wines. — IV.V'VkV. 


marinated in wine and smoked, 
over carob or myrtle wood, Ilya 
also introduced me to arkatena, nr 
rusks: savory, dense breads made 
with chickpea Hour, shaped into 
rings, a nd baked twice to acb reve a 
texture not unlike that of biscotti. 
At a local taverna, \ followed suit 
as Ilya and other diners dipped ar- 


katena in coffee or wine until they 
were moist and almost melting. 
Tavern as, the casual restau- 
rants around which Cypriot so- 
cial life revolves, are always ripe 
spots for discovery, Ir was ar a 
taverna in Nicosia eight years 
ago that I fell in love with the 
bold and elegant red wines made 


from the native ma rat heft iko 
grapes chat thrive on the stony 
mountainsides above the ancient 
village of Kilani, in the southern 
part of the island (see “Ancient 
Vines”, below). And jusr a few 
years ago, at Kama res, a raucous 
taverna north of Limassol that 
Ilya and ! stumbled on after vis- 




iting vineyards one day, the own- 
er and cook, Xentos Economou, 
served us a simple fava bean 
stew, redolent of garlic and lem- 
on, that was strikingly elegant. 


A vineyard in the Troodos Mountains, 
above; facing page, pork kebabs with 
cucumber-mint yogurt sauce* 
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considering its humble ingredi- 
ents. Hit stew was a prelude to 
the tavern its signature dish: sou- 
vlakia hirina, or pork kebabs, 
which arrived at our table with 
a cucumber— mint yogurt sauce, 
Ihe meat was grilled over char- 
coal and perfectly tender. 

Good spit cooks, Ilya lamented 
as we ate, are a dying breed in Cy- 
prus. 1 watched Eeonomou deftly 
maneuver skewers over the fire, 
instinctively pulling them from 
the heat the moment the meat 
had achieved perfection. 1 learned 
I torn Eeonomou that on the is- 
land the art oi souvlaki is differ- 
ent from that practiced in other 
parts of the world. I he distinc- 
tion is in the marinade: Cypriot 
cooks favor extra-virgin sesame 
oil and, depending regional pref- 
erences, various combinations of 
spices anti herbs, including oreg- 
ano, cumin > cinnamon, sumac, 
coriander seeds, mastic berries 
(which have a piney essence and 


come from a native tree known 
for its flavor! ul resin), cilantro, 
and mint. Some cooks add wine 
or the juice ol sour oranges, both 
of which tenderize the meat, The 
resulting flavor is remarkably 
delicate and complex, intended to 
complement, not dominate, other 
parts of a meal. 

I f t ii e t a vernas. o ffered a 
window 1 onto Cyprus's gastro- 
nomic soul, then Cypriot home 
kite he ns constitute the soul itself 
With each trip I ve made there, 
I've tried to focus oit a different 
region, and every time— whether 
it was an excursion to Pi at res, 
known lor its grilled trout, or a 
trip to Athienou, famous for its 
breads — I've found home cooks 
to be the best repositories of their 
area's often insert! tab I e culinary 
traditions. One branch ol Cypriot 
cuisine that had long eluded me 
was that of Paphos, a district in 
the south (continued on page 62) 
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Souvlakia Hirina 

(Pork Kebabs with Cucumber-Mint Yogurt Sauce) 

5ERVE5 4 

Redolent of oregano and cinnamon, these pork kebabs owe their 
tenderness to a red wine marinade that helps break down even the 
toughest cuts of meat. 

FOR THE SOUVLAKIA: 

2 cups red wine 
2 tsp. dried oregano 
2 tsp. ground cumin 
2 tsp. kosher salt, plus more to taste 

1 tsp. dried thyme 

Vl tsp. grou rid c i n na mo n 
6 c I ove s garlic, sma she d 

2 I bs . p or k s ho u I'd er, cu t into iVi'* cu bes 
Freshly ground pepper, to taste 

FOR THE YOGURT SAUCE: 

1 c u c urn be r (abo ut 1 2 oz.) 

Vfi cups yogurt 

Vl c up c hopped fresh m inf I eaves 

2 tbsp. extra-virgin sesame oil (see page 108) or extra-virgin olive oil 
2 c I ove s garlic, f i ne ly c hopp ed 

Kosher salt, to taste 

FOR THE GARNISH: 

4 scallions, thinly sliced on the diagonal 
1 cup flat-leaf parsley leaves, roughly chopped 
4 pi ta brea d s, wa rm ed 

1, Make the souvlakia: Whisk together the wine, oregano, cumin, salt, thyme, 
cinnamon, and garlic in a large bowl. Add the cubes of pork and toss well to 
combine. Cover the bowl with plastic wrap and set aside to let marinate at 
room temperature for at least 2 hours or in the refrigerator overnight. 

2. Meanwhile, make the yogurt sauce: Trim the ends off the Cucumber 
and peel it- Cut the cucumber in half lengthwise. Using a small spoon, 
scrape out and discard the seeds from each half. Finely chop the cu- 
cumber and transfer it to a medium bowl. Stir in the yogurt, mint, oil, 
and garlic, and season with salt. Cover the sauce with plastic wrap and 
refrigerate until ready to use, (The sauce can be made ahead and refrig- 
erated for up to 1 week.) 

3, Arrange an oven rack 7-B" from the broiler element and heal broiler. 
Remove the pork from the marinade (reserve marinade), thread the 
cubes onto 4 metal or wooden skewers, and arrange on a foil-lined 
baking sheet, (If using wooden skewers, make sure to cover the ends 
completely with the pork cubes, to prevent the skewers from burn- 
ing.) Season the pork with salt and pepper. Pour the marinade into a 
small saucepan and bring to a boil. Broil the kebabs, generously basting 
with the marinade occasionally, until browned on all sides and cooked 
through, 20-25 minutes, (Alternatively, the kebabs may be cooked over 
a medium-hot grill for the same amount of time.) 

4. Arrange the skewers on a platter and scatter the scallions and parsley 
over them. Serve with the yogurt sauce and the pita. 




FLAVORS OF CYPRUS 


Cyprus's terrain yields a diverse bounty of 
foods. The incomparably tender local wal- 
nuts, called karidia 0 r eaten when still 
young and green, are frequently used for 
pastry filling and in spoon sweets (pre- 
serves served on spoons along with coffee 
or chilled water), as well as in savory stuff- 
ings. Cured pork products— sausages, 
hams, bacon, and smoked tenderloin 
□ —are famousfor their singular, delicate 
flavor, derived in large part from cold- 
smoking over the leaves and wood of the 
car ob tree. The berries of the terebinth 
tree 0, a closecousin of the common pis- 
tachio tree, give confections, flat breads, 
and marinades a piney flavor. Salty hal- 
loumi cheese □, produced In Cyprus for 
centuries, is traditionally made from 
goats' and sheep's milk; a poaching in its 
own whey once the cheese curds have set 
gives halloumi a distinctive springy tex- 
ture that stands up well to grilling and fry- 
ing. Intensely aromatic Cypriot sage (SoJ- 
vincyprio) 0 makes a fragrant, restorative 
herbal tea that Cypriots customarily offer 
to guests. Candies made of grape must 
(freshly pressed grapes) and almonds or 
walnuts are pleasantly chewy and not 
overly sweet; the type known as soutzou- 
kos □ have a distinctive, sausagelike 
shape. A staple of Cypriot seaport cook- 
ery since the Middle Ages, salt cod □ 
usually seasoned with the juice of lemons 
and bitter oranges, is often added to dips, 
fish sausages, and savory pies. All of the 
many species of native oregano, or rigani 
Q, lend a faintly musky essence to mari- 
nades, salads, vegetable and meat dishes, 
and herb breads. Cyprrots use the small, 
bitter native orange called kitrdmilo □ to 
make preserves by adding sugar to the 
mashed fruit and boiling the mixture; they 
also use the rind to flavor cakes. Coriander 
seeds EB have been a favorite seasoning on 
the island for thousands of years. Local 
cooks add them to pickles, marinades, and 
sausages, to which the seeds lend their 
pleasing, lemony bite. — W.W.W . 
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The sweet fragrance of blooming citrus trees gave way to the aroma of the 
fresh sage tea — a traditional Cypriot welcoming drink 


cracked green olives flavored 
with coriander, lemon juice, and 
garlic; eliopitia* a long roll oi 
pastry Riled with mashed olives; 
homemade halloumi cheese, 
placed atop tomatoes; and kbk- 
kina manitarka, a variety of 
wild mushroom, which Dimi- 
t ris's 47-year-old son, lakis, had 
gathered from pine forests some 
30 miles from their home and 
simmered in red wine, I was left 
searching for words to express 
my gratitude, but before I could 
say anything, Dimitris, a wiry 
man with a neat, white heard. 
Came in, introduced himself, 
and colei me to dig in. 

Until about 30 years ago, meae- 
dhes were the preserve of men and 
based on drinking' — either wine 
or zivama, die local form tit grape 
schnapps. Now they constitute the 
standard format at many Cypriot 
restaurants, so much so that you 
will find meze -style offerings even 
at Chinese restaurants and Amen 
lean-style pizza parlors. When 3 


(continued from page 59) western 
part of the country. Until about 
ten years ago, when a superhigh- 
way was tunneled through a series 
of rocky massifs that hemmed in 
the coastal district, Paphos had 
been mostly cm off 1 from the rest 
of Cyprus. I knew that Pa phi a ns 
spoke their own dialect of Cypriot 

QA recipe for bulgur pilafat 

savkur.com/issuei t I 

Greek and that the Romans had 
established a provincial capital here 
shortly after 30 u,c, s but I knew lit- 
tle of the region’s present-day char- 
acter. An American friend living in 
Cyprus had told me about Chloe 
and Dimitris Tern b riot is, the own- 
ers of a much loved taverna in the 
Paphian village of Bmba that has 
since closed. Toil must go and see 
them," my friend said. “Chloe has 


a magic touch. Her cooking has the 
taste of old Paphos." 

Last year, on my most recent trip 
to Cyprus, I called the Tern brio- 
rises, and they invited me to visit. 
3 borrowed Ilyas car and, arriv- 
ing in Em ha, followed unmarked 
streets past gardens of banana 
trees to the couple's home. Chloe, 
a pe rite 60 -year- old woman, greet- 
ed me ai the door and ushered me 
inside their house. The unmistak- 
able, sweet fragrance of blooming 
cirrus trees — in this case lemon 
and kitromilo, which bears the 
small bitter orange used in many 
dishes across the island — wafted 
into the couple’s modest living 
room through an open sliding 
door leading to a garden. Quickly 
that scent was superseded by the 
aroma of sage, as Chloe presented 
me with a steaming cup of tea 


Clock wise from top left: marinated olives; the Tembn otises' meze spread; a reg- 
ular at Kama res Taverna in Lofou; legumes on sale at the market in Umassoh 


made with the herb — a tradition- 
al welcoming gesture, 

Chloe led me into the dining 
room, where a long table was 
covered with a spread of meze- 
dhes, or small plates, b includ- 
ed bomba ri, a sausage stuffed 
with rice, mint, and tomatoes; 


asked Chloe about this new trend, 
she sighed with resignation. “Our 
children are getting too fat," she 
said. “In the old days, you turned 
over a foot stool, placed a basket 
over it as a table, and sat on the 
ground around it. That was din- 
ner in t be village. Conking was 


Chunks of lemon and cracked 
coriander seeds lend a bright 
flavor to these earthy olives. 
When making this dish, we 
prefer to use the nutty, cracked 
Cypriot olives called kipriakes 
elies, but you can use Italian 
oerignola or Spanish gordal 
olives and get equally good 
results, tn 3 large bowl, mix 1 lb. 
cracked (but not pitted) green 
olives with */3 cup extra-virgin 
olive oil, Va cup fresh lemon 
juice, 2 tbsp. whole cracked 
coriander seeds, 4 bruised 
cloves garlic, and 3 fresh or 
dried bay leaves. Cut 1 lemon 
into wedges lengthwise; cut 
each wedge crosswise into Vs lr - 
thick pieces. Add lemon pieces 
to olives; stir well to combine, 
Cover olives with plastic wrap 
and refrigerate for at (east B 
hours or up to 1 month. Bring 
the olives to room temperature 
before serving. Serves S-10 


Elies Tsakkistes me 
Koliandro 

(Leman and Coriander Mar, naled Oi’ives) 
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simple, but it was healthy; 1 ' What- 
ever Ch Ice's misgivings about the 
changes in Cypriot eating habits, 
she had laid one of the finest meze 
tables I’d ever seen. 

Hut that was just the beginning. 
Soon, more dishes appeared. 1 
sampled ail excellent pashm, a sa- 
vory pie, traditionally consumed 
at Easter, made with coarsely 
chopped pork and lamb heart, 
liver, lungs, and meat, as well as 
a dense goat cheese aged in bas- 
kets made of myrtle twigs. I tried 
pourgouri, a creamy bulgur pilaf 
redolent of tomatoes and garlic, 
and homemade Itmkaniko, pork 
sausage that Otitic had flavored 
iv i th cumin, pepper, mastic ber- 


ries, and coriander and steeped 
for eight days in red wine before 
air-drying it. 

Dimitris, a former fisherman, 
explained that he comes from 
the wine- producing mountain 
village ol Tembria (which gave 
his family its last name); Chloe 
comes from Argaka, near the 
coastal town of Polis. lakis, who 
was doing a heroic job of inter- 
preting our sometimes boister- 
ous conversation, served a dish 
ol sauteed mushrooms and On- 
ions called a Telia and explained 
that it was flavored with p o ll lies 
tou laOu h a local variety of white 
tru ffl e, which he had harvest- 
ed from the base of olive trees 


growing nearby. The truffles 
infused the dish with an earthy 
and faintly floral quality. 

The Tembriotises larder 
seemed limitless, and their en- 
thusiasm for local fare was equal- 
ly so. Slowly, as the conversation 



progressed and one dish gave way 
to another and another, a clearer 
picture of Paphos, its history and 
its cuisine, emerged. Chloe said 
that many of her staple ingre- 
dients go by different names in 
mainland Greece and in other 



One extraordinary dish gave way to another, and over the course of the 
meal, a clear picture of Paphos, its cuisine and its culture, emerged 


METHOD 


Horta me Avga 

(Sauteed Eggs and Greens with Lemort) 

This simple dish, a favorite of 
home cooks across Cyprus, makes 
a light repast that's ideally suited 
to the country's hot climate. Trim 
a few inches off the top of 6 
green onions; each onion should 
measure about &' long. Halve 
green onions lengthwise; cut 
each half crosswise into Ys H - 
ihick strips. Set aside. Crack 5 
eggs into a bowl. Heat Vl cup 
extra-virgin sesame oil or extra- 
virgin olive oil in a 12" nonstick 
skillet over high heat, Add onions 
and 3 bruised cloves garlic; cook, 
stirring frequently with a spatula, 
until lightly browned, about 4 
minutes. Add 9 cups loosely 
packed arugula and 1 tsp. kosher 
salt; stir, until greens are wilted, 
about 1 minute. Quickly add eggs 
and 3 tbsp, roughly chopped 
flat- lea I parsley; stir vigorously 
to break up yolks and whites. 
Let cook, undisturbed, lor 30 
seconds. Break eggs up a bit with 
a spatula. Let cook until set about 
30 seconds more. Transfer to a 
bowl, squeeze juice of Vi lemon 
over lop, and sprinkle with freshly 
ground black pepper. Serves 4-6. 



parts of Cyprus — black pepper, 
lor example, is known in the 
local dialect as artimata. Sud- 
denly, I connected the dots, re- 
calling (hat during the Middle 
Ages, artimdde was the Franco- 
Cyp riot term for poudre forte, 
a peppery spice powder used to 
flavor meats and gingerbreads. 
Chloe alsn explained that the 
local word for cumin, a rtaha , 
is rooted in the Greek word for 
bread, art os. Cumin was used to 
flavor baked goods in ancient 
times; even today, she said, it is 
possible ro find country bakers 
who sdll make cumin-scented 
breads. I delighted in this reve- 
lation, The bread she described 

was, like many of the discover- 
ies I’ve made in Cyprus, a piece 
of living history, I couldn't wait 
to try it. 

T it li Pa n i r y „ page I OS: Sources 
for a variety of Cypriot ingredi- 
ents and wines. 

Clockwise from top left; Cypriot 
smoked pork sausage; an olive 
tree on the Paphian coast; sauteed 
eggs and greens with lemon. 
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WHERE TO STAY 

The huts ling coastal city of Limassol is an t tie til 
Last from which to explore Cyprus, it 's conve- 
niently located halfway between the country's 
capital, Nicosia, a ad the region of Paphos , where 
many fine Roman antiquities and super h local 
rooking can he found. Quieter lodging may be 
had 30 ntilet oat side of Limassol in the village of 
Plaices, in the heart of the Troodos Mountains. 
Flights from abroad arrive at both Paphos at id 
La mac a international airports „ on the western 
and eastern endt of the island , respectively, 

FO R E-S T PA RK H OT EL 62 Spy ran Kyprianon, 
Plat res (357/25/42 1 -75 i ; tv to iv. fo re si pa rkhote 1 
.com.cy). Double: $98. In its heyday. i it i he late 
I y f5 Os, monarchs, sheiks, and cosmopolitan 
literati -spent entire season* at this sprawling 
mountain resort. 'Mil- modern incarnation,, a 
luxurious hotel, offers chalet suites alongside 
solar- heated and freshwater pools, 

KAN1KA PANTHEON HOTEL Comer 
2 Pth October Street and Metaxtt Street, Limas- 
sol (357/251591 - 1 /: w tout, ka ni ka hot els. com). 
Double: $161, This recently renovated, reason- 
ably priced hotel is situated dose fo the historic 
center of Limassol, near the cit y’s famous public 
market, 

LE MERIDIEN LIMASSOL SPA AND 
RESORT Old Llmassol-Nicmid Hoad. Limassol 
(35 7/2 5 /S 62- 00(h www. lemendicn. com). Do uble: 
$417. Located a short distance from the ruins of 
the ancient city of A mat hits, this five-star hotel 
boasts its own botanical garden, nine restaurants, 
a kitchen garden, and a world-el ass spa. 

NEW HELVETIA HOTEL Helvetia 
St reei . Plat res (4 1/2 1/3 1 0- OH 3 5; tv wtv: m i no tel 
.com). Double: Si 39. This small, picturesque 
hotel, built in 1929, serves classic, rustic break- 
fasts of cheese, figs, olives, bread, and strong 
coffee on balconies overlooking the Troodos 
Mountains. 
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WHERE TO EAT 

Virtually every village in Cyprus has a tavern a, or 
cafe, where the best local cuisine can be sampled 
often in the company of an ebullient local clientele. 

K AM ARES TAVERN A Lofon Village 
C 357/25/470-719 ; http://karnareslofon.com). In* 
expensive: Chef and owner Xertios Eeonomnu 
cooks some of Cyprus's best traditional cuisine 
at Lhis always lively tavern a, situated in a his- 
toric itin in Lofou, one of the be St- preserved 
medieval stone villages in Cyprus. Reservations 
aFe reto ot me tided. 



NEON PH A LI RON 135 Gladstones Street, 
Limassol (357/25/365-768: 357/25/346-021), 
Moderate, finis 40 -year- old eatery maintains 
,i reputation as being the best fish restaurant 
on the island. Its wine list includes excellent 
varieties from local wineries. Reservations arc 
recommended. 

SEVEN ST. GEORGES TAVERN Yeroskepos, 
Paphos (3 57/26/963 -l 76: tv tv to. 7s t geo rgesta verit 
.com). Moderate. Set in a beautiful old stone 
farmhouse, this popular taverna has just one 
dinner seating per night, so diners can linger 
well into the evening. The menu features only 
organic, seasonal ingredients. Go with a group 


to share as many of the local delicacies as pos- 
sible, such as quail with wild greens. Reserva- 
tions are required. 

WHAT TO DO 

For information on visiting the folio tv i ng destina- 
tions, Contact the i.yprus Tourism Organization: 
212 / 683 - 5280 . 

A K AM AS PENINSULA Northwest Paphos dis- 
trict. This ft H- square -mile peninsula Oil the far 
western tip of Cyprus offers breathtaking views 
of Mediterranean landscapes anti sea. Arrange fur 
a tour to see indigenous moufflons (a type ot wild 
sheep), foxes, sea turtles, f looks of migraling I mi- 
ter Hies, wild Orchids, and rare tulips, 

KOU R ION A N D T H E T EM PLE OF AP OL LO 

HYI.ATES Near Fpiikopt; Limassol district. I be 
ruins of Kourion, an ancient city destroyed hy 
an earthquake in the fourth century sit 
atop a spectacular bluff overlooking the sea. 
Nearby is the Temple of Apollo Hybtes, a pil- 
grims' sanctuary and one of the most famous 
healing temples of the ancient world. 

L IM ASSOL MUNIO PAL MAR K FT Hi no He 

Center. Limassol. Located in an old stone build- 
ing that was recently renovated and now incor- 
porates new restaurants, artisan workshops, 
and a music stage, this market houses dozens 
of food stalls, selling fresh lisb, cured olives, 
local cheeses, cured meats, fresh breads, and 
other local specialties. 

OMODHOS Northern Limassol district. The 
wine-producing village of Omodhos, in the 
heart of the Cypriot grape-growing region, 
in the foothills of the southwestern Troodos 
Mountains, welcomes visitors to an open mar- 
ket where Cypriot crafts, like the islands fa- 
mous hand -blown glass, are sold, along with 
foods like rusks and pickled caper shoots, fry 
the bold red wine made from the local mavro 
grape at the Zinon winery, outside the village. 
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B ... „ 

the 1960s and 70s, had virtually disappeared from my cu- 
linary repertoire when I happened on the Massa Organics 
stand at the Ferry Plaza Fanners’ Market, in my hometown, 
San h ran cisco, last spring. Arrayed on a display table were 
single -serving cups of the Massa farm's organically grown, 
medium -grain Cal rose brown rice, seasoned with toasted 
sage, black currants, and olive oil. 1 tasted some; the rice 
was nutty and slightly sweet, with a light yet chewy texture. 
It was good, uncommonly good, and completely unlike the 
comparatively tough,, bland-tasting brown rice I remember 
eating during San Francisco's counterculture heyday, when 
consuming the nutrient -packed food was an act more of vir- 
tue than of pleasure. 

Noticing my surprise, Creg Massa. the hoy Esh -looking 37- 
year-old farmer who owns Massa Organics, introduced him- 
self and explained that brown rice — essentially, rice that's 



RECIPE 


Chicken and Brown Rice with Chorizo 

SERVES 6 

In this dish, meaty chicken thighs and smoky chorizo combine with 
brown rice to make a hearty one- pot dish similar to arroz con polio, 
the classic Spanish and Latin American specialty. 

2V2 lbs, bone-in skin-on chicken thighs 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste 
2 tbsp. extra- virgin olive oil 

3 /i lb. sm 0 ked, dried ch ori zo, cut i nto T-thick slices (see page 1 03) 

2 tbsp, roughly chopped fresh oregano 
Vi tsp. crushed red pepper flakes 

4 doves garlic, crushed 
1 large yellow onion, thinly sliced 
1 bay leaf 

V /2 cup 5 long-grai n h town rice , rinsed 
Vz cup white wine 

3 roaste d red pepp ers, p ee I ed, seeded , a n d cu t in to th Eck stri p s 
3 cups chicken broth 

1 cup frozen peas 

1. Heat oven to 400°, Season the chicken lightly with salt and pep- 
per. Heat the olive oil in a 4-quart dutch oven over medium -high heat. 
Working; in batches, add the chicken, skin side down, and cook, with- 
out turning, until the skin is a deep golden brown, about 3 minutes. 
Transfer the chicken to a plate and set aside. (Pour off and discard any 
accumulated fat and juices.) Add the chorizo and cook, stirring fre- 
quently, until lightly browned, about 5 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer chorizo to a plate, leaving the fat behind in the dutch oven. 
Set chorizo aside. 

2. Add oregano, red pepper, garlic, onion, and bay leaf to the dutch 
oven and cook, stirring occasionally, until onion is lightly browned and 
somewhat soft, about 3 minutes. Add rice and cook, stirring frequently, 
until surface is glossy, about 2 minutes. Add wine, bring to a boil while 
stirring often, and reduce by half, about 1 minute. Nestle chicken, 
chorizo, and peppers into rice mixture. Pour in broth and season liquid 
to taste with salt and pepper. Cover the dutch oven and bring to a boil 
over high heal. Transfer to the oven and bake until rice is lender and 
chicken is cooked through, about 1 hour and 10 minutes, 

3« Remove the dish from oven, uncover, and gently stir in the peas with 
a fork. Let sit for 10 minutes, covered, to allow the flavors to meld. 


Farmer Greg Massa, left , ha rvesting rice 0 n h is fam il y's farm in Ch ico, 
California, Facing page, chicken and brown rice with chorizo. 
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hat! the inedible hull, or husk, removed, but not the fibrous 
bran layers that surround the grain or the germ that lies 
inside it — tastes the best when it's been carefully cultivated 
and gently milled. He explained that the vast majority of rice 
farmed in California (a hall million acres are devoted to the 
crop in the Sacramento River valley alone) is destined to be- 
come white rice and is harvested and milled on an industrial 
scale. He told me that his rice* by contrast, is harvested from 
9(1 acres of wetland near Chico, 35U miles to the northeast 
of San Francisco, and milled at a small facility hall an hour 
Irom his iarm (sec '"Between Held and Iable'\ page 75). Its 
sold both locally and internationally. I said I couldn't re- 
member ever having looked my rice grower in the eye. ''Until 
we started to sell at farmers markets," iViassa replied, "we 
had no idea of who ate our rice and if they even liked it.' He 
sold me a couple of hags of rice and made me promise to let 
him know how I liked cooking with it. 

In my kitchen, Massa’s rice presented an epiphany: full- 
flavored and possessed of a distinctive texture, it inspired a 
whole range ol preparations I d never have Considered 30 years 
ago. One day, l steamed the rice and seasoned it with sauteed 
unions, garlic, and red pepper flakes lor a quick. Satisfying side 
dish. I he next day, the rice starred in a refreshing nettle soup. 


Contributing editor Phggv Knickerbocker won a 2006 
James Beard Award jar her hook Simple Soirees (Stewart* 
Tabor i & Chang, 2005). 


A RENAISSANCE IN JAPAN 


Th ese days, some of the most excit- 
ing cooking with brown rice is taking 
place in Japan, where purveyors are 
beginning to embrace the subtle vari- 
ations that can be achieved through 
custom-milling and cooks are repur- 
posing traditional techniques and 
dishes to accommodate the food's 
flavors and textures. At the forefront 
of this movement isToyozo Nishijima, 
the owner of Suzunobu, a rice bou- 
tique in Tokyo's Meguro ward, Nishi- 
jima helps his customers choose from 
among more than 40 varieties of rice, 
all of them unmilled; once customers 
have made a selection, they may take 
home the rice in its whole-bran form 
or request that the grains be milled 
to their specifications. The choices 
include ha»ga-mai f rice from which 
the bran coating has been removed, 
so the nutritious germ is left intact; 
buzuki-mai, rice from which only part 
of the bran layer has been milled off; 
and hatsuga-mai, brown rice that has 
been allowed to germinate. 


Another proponent of the brown rice 
resurgence in Japan is Yumiko Kanou, 
a cookbook author and the chef at 
Tokyo's acclaimed restaurant Nakai- 
seki Sen, Kanou is one of the country's 
most innovative practitioners of shojin 
ryori, a vegetarian branch of Japanese 
cuisine. Eschewing excess and strong 
seasonings, those who adhere to this 
cooking style emphasize seasonal- 
ity and favor the subtle, earthy notes 
of foods like burdock, carrot, daikon, 
and brown rice. Using these building 
blocks, along with a host of aromatic 
ingredients, Kanou has succeeded in 
creating full-flavored dishes that make 
the most of whole-grain rice's special 
ch ara ct e r ist ics , 0 n e o f the dish es s he's 
adapted for home cooks in one of her 
books is okayu, a savory porridge; 
hers is made with roasted brown rice 
and seasoned with a slightly spicy sea- 
weed-based sauce. She also makes a 
toasty fried-rice dish using brown rice, 
pine nuts, scallions, and sesame oil, 
— Karen Shfmrzti 
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anti it was a welcome ad Jit ion to the chicken and rice casserole 
that I made for dinner ihai weekend. Always, the rice contrib- 
uted its own, nutty essence to the dish I included it in, partner- 
ing gracefully with other ingredients but never receding into 
the background, as white rice usually does. When I returned 
to Massa’s stand a few weeks later, I immediately let him know 
how delighted I was with his rice. As I paid (or a few more bags, 
he invited me to visit his farm. I happily accepted. 

R 1 1: e , in i t s m Li lt i r u d £ o f var iet i es — mos t of t hem be - 
longing to the genus Oryzjt sativit — is the principal source of 
nutrition lor more than halt the world’s population. Brown rice, 
however, accounts for a relatively minuscule proportion of that 
consumption, despite the faet that the food in its whole form is 
exponentially more nutritious — it is lull of fiber, oils, minerals, 
and antioxidants — than white rice, which consists of only the 
starchy flesh, or endosperm, of the grain. That white rice (some- 
times called polished rice) is preferred by most of the world owes 
partly to matters of taster in much of Asia, for example, white 
rice is considered more desirable, since its blander flavor serves 
as a more neutral vehicle for other tastes and textures. 

The term brown rice is confusing shorthand because the 

Clockwise from top left: brown rice fritters; crayfish, a few of the 
many create res that thrive in hAassa's rice fields; brown rice Jen til, 
and spinach soup; Greg Massa inspects one of the fields where 
Massa Organics brown rice is grown. 



METHODS 


Brown Rice Fritters 

Similar to the Italian rice balls called arancini (which are usually made with risotto), 
these rice fritters have a creamy center and a slightly crisp exterior. Combine 2 cups 
cooked short-grain brown rice (see page 72 for a recipe), Vi cup grated parmigiano- 
reggiano, Vz tbsp. chopped fresh oregano, Yz tsp. kosher salt, Vd tsp. freshly ground 
black pepper, and 1 beaten egg, Form rice mixture into eight T round cakes, Transfer 
cakes to a sheet tray and refrigerate for 30 minutes to allow them to firm up. Put V2 
cup flour on a plate; dredge cakes in Hour. Heat V$ cup olive oil and 3 tbsp. butter in 
a 10" skillet over medium -high heat. Working in 2 batches, fry cakes, turning once, 
until golden brown, about 4 minutes per side. Garnish each cake with a thin slice of 
softened butter and sprinkle with finely chopped flat-leal parsley leaves. Serves 4 


Brown Rice, Lentil, and Spinach Soup 

Brown rice and lentils, simmered with aromatic vegetables, cumin, and thyme, meld 
to make a delicious, lull-bodied soup. Remove l /z lb. sweet Italian sausage from its 
casings. Heat V-c cup extra -virgin olive oil in a 5-quart pot over medium- high heal; 
add sausage and cook, stirring and breaking it up into small pieces, until browned, 
about 6 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer sausage to a plate. Add 2 finely 
chopped carrots, 2 finely chopped ribs celery, and 1 large finely chopped yellow 
onion, along with 1 tsp. cumin seeds. V2 tsp. dried thyme, and 1 dried chile dearbol. 
Cook, stirring, until lightly browned. 10-15 minutes. Add reserved sausage, 12 cups 
chicken broth, 1 cup rinsed long-grain brown rice, and V-t cup rinsed brown lentils 
and season with kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste. Bring to a boil, 
lower the heat to medium- low, and cook, parti ally covered, stirring occasionally, until 
rice and lentils are soft, about 45 minutes. Stir in Vzlb. coarsely chopped spinach 
and cook until wilted, about 1 minute, Serves 6- S. 
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Perfect Brown Rice 

MAKES 2 CUPS 

Cooking brown rice, or at least cooking it well, is tricky. The goal is to soften 
the texture of each grain's fibrous bran coating— a process that takes longer 
than that called for in the cooking of white rice— without causing the rice 
to become mushy. Unfortunately, the labels on most packaged brown rice 
recommend an ineffective method that suggests boiling water and rice in a 
two-to-one ratio, then allowing the mixture to simmer lor 40 minutes or more, 
until all the liquid is absorbed. We followed those directions and ended up 
throwing away more than a few pots of unsatisfying rice. What we ultimately 
found is that brown rice looks and tastes the best when it has been boiled 
and drained like pasta and then steamed in the small amount of moisture that 
remains in the pot, The boding cooks the rice, while the subsequent steaming 
allows the grains to retain their integrity and come out light and fluffy. 

1 cup short, medium, or tong-grain brown rice 
Kosher salt, to taste 

1. Rinse rice in a strainer under cold running water for 30 seconds. Bring 12 cups 
water to a boil in a large pot with a tight-fitting lid over high heat. Add the rice, 
stir it once, and boil, uncovered, for 30 minutes. Pour the rice into a strainer over 
the sink. 

1, Let the rice drain for 10 seconds, then return it to the pot, off the heat. Cover 
the pot and set it aside to allow the rice to steam for 10 minutes. Uncover the rice, 
fluff with a fork, and season with salt. 


color of the bran of a given variety of rice is often not brawn. 
Red rice from Bhutan, for example, has a reddish-brown 
coating, whereas the Chinese variety popularly known in the 
United States as forbidden rice has a blaek bran coat that turns 
purple when the grain is cooked. What’s more, the manner 
in which the rice is milled can a fleet the color of the grain: 
for example, when a fargc\ pestle-like implement is used lor 
removing the hull and bran in the milling of white rice, as is 
the practice in many rural areas of Asia and Africa, much of 
the b ran is aetually left on the grain, creating subtly varying 
shades of brown, pink, or even just oil-white, depending on 
the rice. (See ” types of Brown Rice' 1 , facing page, for a few 
of the principal kinds of brown rice,) 

I've tasted many varieties of white rice over the years, learn- 
ing to savor the differences in color and flavor, but, during my 
earlier brown rice -eating days. I'd never been able to find a 
similarly satisfying range of tastes or textures in the whole - 
grain versions available in the markets near my home. A prob- 
able reason for my dissatisfaction, Greg Massa tells me as he 
starts to show me around his farm on a luminous morning, 
is that most large-scale rice farming in California allows for 
limited flexibility with regard to the timing of the harvest and 
the methods used in milling. Simply put, most brown rice is 
harvested before it has reached its prime. 

lor brown rice to achieve its optimal taste and texture, 
Massa continues, the crop must be allowed to mature longer 
in the field so that the bran’s flavor can mellow, immature 
kernels can have time to develop, and moisture present in the 
grains can dissipate (15 to 17 percent is considered ideal for 
harvesting, as opposed to 22 percent for white rice). Large 
producers are seldom able to accommodate a later harvest, 
and they customarily send their rice to huge mills, where only 
a small portion of rhe crop is set aside as brown rice, while the 
rest ultimately becomes white rice. Accordingly, little care is 
taken to protect the grains’ delicate bran from damage during 
rhe dehulling process. 

As the warmth of the midday sun settles over bis farm, 
Massa shows me how rhe fields in which his brown rice is 
grown are divided into basins, which are deliberately flooded; 
the standing water creates a nutrient- rich mulch and sup- 
presses the growth of weeds. In the winter, the fields, which 
are irrigated in part with recirculated water, are covered in a 
mixture of vetch, a spindly, leguminous plant, and compost. 
“The rice fields mimic pond life,” Massa tells me, “attracting 
a 1 1 so r rs o f birds, m a m m a Is, i n s ec ts , a nd vva t e r cr ea r u res 
Massa bends down to pluck a few crayfish from some shallow 
water at the edge of one of his fields; the crustaceans have 
begun digging holes in rhe levees separating the rice basins, 
he tells me, but river otters, which feed on the crayfish, are 
helping alleviate the problem. Tire farm also provides refuge 
lor the thousands of geese, ducks, sandhill cranes, and other 
birds that travel along the Pacific Flyway, one of the principal 
avian migratory routes that traverse the United States, 

Massa and his wife, Raquel Krach, have planted trees and 
installed nesting boxes along the borders of rhe rice fields to 
attracr owls, hats, and wood ducks; the ducks have a taste for 
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TYPES OF BROWN RICE 


Any va rael y of rice— whet h er i t J s the f o nger-ghin type s like those prod uced in basm a ti r ice □ , grow n in S outh ASpC gets Ion ge tv not fatter, when cooked and 

the south e rn U, S. o r the s h ort- a nd med turn -graili ki nd s ! i ke those Greg Massa deve I o p s a f i rm, d r y consistencftnia ki ng it perfect for bi ryanis an d pi laf s. Ar- 

and many other California farmers grow— tan be milled to the brown rice omatic jasmine rice B has the elegant look of long-grain varieties but cooks 

stage. The nine rices shown here represent a range of distinctive textures up moist and tender, like a medium-grain rice; it r s available at most Asian 

and flavors. Some Asian producers package a version called quick-cooking markets. Nicknamed baby basmati. tiny katijira rice grains □ could almost 

brown rice El, from which part of the bran has been milled off, cutting cooking be mistaken for couscous; sold at Whole Foods markets, they're a fragrant, 

time considerably; quick- coo king brands are sold online and at many Asian q nick- coo king ma rvel, Nutty-sweet red riceQ, also available at Whole Foods, 

markets. Widely available in supermarkets, long-grain brown rice B, usu- owes its color to a pigment in its bran layers; some types are sweet enough to 


ally of the indica subspecies, requires more water and more time to cook but use in puddings. Ideal for croquettes and risottos, short-grain brown rice B, 


yields grains with a springy character that's nicely suited to casseroles and whose grains are barely longer than they are wide, can have an almost creamy 


other baked dishes. Medium-grain brown rice B, usually of the/oponi'co sub- texture when cooked. Expensive and hard to find in the StateSj Japan's haiga- 


species, tends to be stickler and more tender when cooked than long-grain mai □ Isa partially milled rice from which the bran has been removed but not 


rice; it's the m ost com mo n type grow n in S pai n a nd is idea I for paellas. B ro wn the nut rient -pa eke d ge rm, or e mb ryo. — Karen Shimizu 
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Matsunomi-No’'Cha-Han 

{Japancse-Style Fried Brown Rice) 

This dish is based on one that appears in the Japanese- language 
cookbook Sajsoi Gabon by Yumiko Kanou (Shibata-Shoten, 
2004), the chef and owner of Nakaiseki Sen, a vegetarian 
restaurant in Tokyo, Using kitchen shears, cut 2 dried chiles de 
arbol into thin rings and set aside. Heat 2 tbsp. Asian sesame oil 
(see page 102 for more information on this ingredient) in a 10" 
nonstick skillet over high heat. Add 7 scallions, thinly sliced on 
the diagonal, and 2 tbsp. pine nuts and cook, stirring frequently, 
until the scallions wilt slightly and the pine nuts take on a 
light golden color, about 2 minutes. Add 2 cups of cooked and 
coded short-grain brown nee and 3 tsp. light soy sauce. Cook, 
stirring to break up the clumps, until the rice is hot and all the 
ingredients have mingled together, about 3 minutes, Garnish 
with the chiles. Serves 2. 


some of the weeds that grow amid the rice crop. Nearly 90 
percent of the native wetlands of California's Centra 1 Valley 
having been taken over by large-scale agriculture anti devel- 
opment over the past century and a halt, ecologically sustain- 
able farms like the Mass a s' have become a bulwark again sc 
further environmental degradation. 

In a sense, the roots of Greg Mass as holistic approach ro 
rice farming can he traced to his great-grandfather, a Por- 
tuguese immigrant, who first planted rice on this land in 
I9I&, two years after the very first rice seeds were sown in the 
state of California in an effort to meet the demand created 
by immigrant Chinese railroad anti mine workers. Working 
without chemical fertilizers or heavy machinery, those early 
rice cultivators in the region could he considered some of 
California's original organic farmers. 

When Mass as father took over the business, in 1962, he 
adopted the highly mechanized, chemical- and energy-inten- 
sive practices that were beginning to dominate farming at 
the time. Today, the farm, which Massa and Krach now run 
in partnership with Massa’s parents, is a business In transi- 
tion, The couple, who worked as tropical biologists in Cen- 
tral America before returning ro California to become farm- 
ers, are expanding their certified- organic acreage more each 
year. But the family must continue to farm much of its land 
conventionally, pr od u c i ng wh ite rice and other com m od i ty 
crops for which the government pays subsidies. Greg added 
that be also gets other payments based on the installation 
of projects that have an environmental benefit* such as the 
recycling of drained water for irrigation, “But/' he says* “the 
big dollars go to the other major commodity crops — corn, 
wheat, soy, and cotton.” 

For me, ihe most tangible evidence of the benefits of 
the kind of attentive, adaptable farming the Massas practice 
is the rice itself. Having emerged from the torpor of hippie- 
era cooking, brown rice is no longer merely a substitute for 
white lice, it is a food that stands on its own. As such, it 
calls for recipes and cooking methods different from those 


BETWEEN FIELD AND TABLE 


Greg Massa sends his organic, medi- 
um-grain Cal rose rice crop to Far West 
Rice, a family-owned milling opera- 
tion in Durham, California. Brown rice, 
which is always milled separately from 
batches of grain destined to become 
white rice, goes through several stages 
of processing. Q After the freshly 
harvested rice, known as paddy rice, 
has been dr ied for four to six weeks 
at a separate facility* trucks deliver it 
to the mill and the grains are poured 
onto screens and filtering tables that 
help remove stalks, large stones* and 
other detritus- El The grains then pass 
through a dehulling machine that uses 
rollers to remove the rice's inedible 
outer husk. After that, several ma- 
chines cull and further dean the hulled 
rice: one of them, a device called a grav- 
ity table, separates heavier grains from 
broken or immature kernels; another 
uses magnets to extract fine particles 
of dirt and soil (which have metallic 
content), Q Next, the whole grains, 


their bran coating stiil intact, are spun 
over a large cylinder, which catches 
broken kernels, and infrared color sort- 
ing machines detect and remove min- 
ute particles that may have escaped 
the machine-culling and -cleaning 
process. D Before the fully processed 
brown rice is packaged for shipping, it 
passes through another, more finely 
calibrated gravity table* which extracts 
any remaining tiny impurities. At every 
stage, small samples are pulled from 
the milling line for even closer inspec- 
tion in an on-site laboratory. The pro- 
cess for milling white rice is virtually 
the same, with the addition of several 
steps after the final brown rice stage; 
an initial grating and scraping process, 
called a break* ruptures the grains' 
bran coating, causing much of it to fall 
away, along with the germ; a second 
break removes another portion of the 
bran; and a final break removes the 
rest. For polished white rice, a fourth 
break is added, — Dovid McAwncft 
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used for while rice, jus I as it requires a tailored approach to 
harvesting and milling. 

As a general rule* when cooking brown rice on its own as a 
side dish, 1 allow roughly twice as much lime for cooking as 
I do for white rice; I also use more water — at least two and a 
half cups per cup of rice. (See the recipe on page 72 for an ex- 
cellent technique for cooking brown rice on its own.) When 
it comes to pairing brown rice successfully with other foods, 
it is helpful to part with some long- held notions about the 
role that rice is conventionally assumed to play in cooking. 
Because its bran coating prevents it from readily absorbing 
other flavors, brown rice is not a passive participant in most 
coo ked preparations. Indeed, in some dishes, like Stuffed 
tomatoes, it is the star of the show. Good-quality brown 
rice stands up ably to foods with hold, meaty flavors; in my 
brown rice repertoire, which now includes everything from 
bright-tasting soups to hearty stews and aromatic braises, 

Clockwise from top left: coconut brown rice; Greg Massa's wife, 
Raqucl Krach, with their daughter Lily in the kitchen of their home; 
tomatoes stuffed with brown rice and feta. 


RECIPE 


Coconut Brown Rice 

SERVES 2 

In this simple, alluring dish, smashed ginger perfumes the rich, coconut 
milk-based cooking liquid, which in turn gives the brown jasmine rice a rich, 
velvety texture. For the best results, we recommend using Mae Ploy brand 
coconut milk. In Indonesia, coconut rice is often garnished with crisp fried 
shallots, which provide a Crunchy counterpoint to the soft, creamy rice. For a 
recipe for crisp fried shallots go to saveur.com/crisryshallots. 

1 1 " p i etc pee led fresh ging er 
1 cup brown jasmine rice 
3/4 cup unsweetened coconut milk 
tsp. kosher salt 
Cilantro sprigs for garnish 

1* Using the back of a large knife, pound the ginger until it becomes bruised and 
somewhat stringy and releases some of is juice. This will take a few good whacks. 

2 . Rinse the rice in a strainer under cold running water for 30 seconds. Transfer 
the rice to a lVs-quart saucepan and add the coconut milk, 3/4 cup cold water, and 
the salt. 

3 . Add the ginger to the pan and stir well to combine wilh (he rice, making sure that 
the ginger Isas fully submerged in the rice as possible. Place the pan over high heat 
and bring the liquid to a boil while stirring with a large spoon to prevent the rice at 
the bottom of the pan from scorching or burning. (Don't worry if the liquid thickens 
considerably as it comes to a boil; that's a result of the combining of the fats in the 
coconut milk with the starch in the rice.) 

4 . Allow the rice to boil for 15 seconds, while continuing to stir. Reduce the heat 
to medium- low and simmer, covered, until the liquid is completely absorbed 
and rice is tender, about 45 minutes. Remove the pot from heat; allow the rice 
to continue to steam, covered, for 10 minutes. Fluff rice with a fork and garnish 
with sprigs of citantro. 






The Pantry, page 108: Where to purchase Mas set Organics 
brown rice,' a source for some oj the hard - to f ml brown rice 
varieties shown on page 73. 


RECIPE 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Brown Rice and Feta 

SERVE5 6 

When making this dish, use firm tomatoes; if they're too soft, the tomatoes 
may collapse when baked. We suggest using a creamy, less briny French feta 
in the rice filling to round out the tomatoes' tanginess, but any good -quality 
feta wilt do. 

1 tbsp, plus Vs cup extra -virgin olive oil 
6 large firm beefsteak tomatoes 
Kosher salt, to taste 

2Vz cups cooked, cooled short-grain brown rice (see page 72 for a recipe) 

1 Vj on p s rough | y chopp ed f I at-l eaf parsley I eaves 
Vt cup crumbled feta 
V 2 cup plus 2 tbsp, chopped fresh mint 
3 cloves garlic finely chopped 

Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

T. Rub the inside of a 3-quart baking dish with 1 tbsp. of the oil and set aside. 
Using a serrated knife, cut off the top third of each tomato and discard the 
tops. Cut Va" off the bottom of each tomato so that they'll sit upright in the 
baking dish; discard bottoms. Using a small spoon (a grapefruit spoon works 
the best), scoop out the seeds and pulp from each tomato and discard. Sprin- 
kle the insides of each tomato with a little salt Place the tomatoes upside 
down on a plate layered with paper towels and let them sit for 30 minutes to 
extract excess tomato juice, which may make the filling soggy. 

2. Meanwhile, heat the oven to 400° and make the rice filling: Stir together 
the remaining olive oil, rice, parsley, feta, mint, and garlic and season with salt 
and pepper. (You should have about 4 cups of the rice mixture.) Arrange the 
tomatoes m the prepared baking dish, cut sides up. and fill each with about 
2 /2 cup of the rice mixture, mounding the tops slightly. Using a small brush, 
coat the tomatoes with some of the olive oil from the baking dish, Bake the 
tomatoes until the filling begins to bubble and brown lightly and the tomatoes 
soften, about 45 minutes. Serve hot or at room temperature. 
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Cured [licet is a frequent companion, as are Iamb and pork. 
Mixed with grated parmigiano-reggiano and egg, shaped, 
a tid tried in butter* brown rice also makes delicious fritters. 
Recently I’ve taken to offering bags of Greg Massa’s brown 
rice as host gifts at dinner parties; I suppose you could say 
I’ve become a true convert. Still, despite the differences 

between the ikw- q Or eg Massa ’s recipe for brown rice 
generation brown pjigf at SAVEUR.COM/iSStjE 1 t 1 
rice of today and the 

coarser- tasting versions of my younger days. I’m not above 
indulging in a little nostalgia from time to time. 1 he other 
day, I prepared the rice just as I’d done many times hack in 
the 1970s* tossing the cooked rice with chopped green on- 
ions and parsley, a few handluls of roasted cashews, butter, 
and a splash of soy sauce. I his simple dish, it occurred to 
me, exemplified the perfect union of the idealism of the past 
and that of the present. 
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O NE OF THE MOST VENERATED LradiliunS 
in the day-to-day life of a student at the Univer- 
sity of Cam bridge , the eight-centuries-old collegiate 
institution in Cambridge, England, is Formal Hall* a 
candlelit evening meal for students and faculty that's 
held every night during term in the great wood-pan- 
eled dining room of College Hall, I study English lit- 
erature at Magdalene College, one of the university s 
31 quasi-independent colleges* and my mother, Nancy 
Coons, a frequent contributor to save u r, was always 
fascinated by my stories of the antiquated quirks and 
sumptuous food that characterized those meals. She 
decided she wanted to share this age-old dining tra- 
dition with SAVEU R readers, and, early last year, she 
and the photographer David Rrabyn were allowed to 
accompany me to one of the dinners and document it 
for the magazine, She observed with visible delight the 
well-choreographed progression of rituals: the filing 
in of the college lei lows as they took their seats at the 
high tahle; the striking of a gong to announce grace, 
which is intoned in Latin; and the service of the dishes 
themselves— a magnificent roast beef with Yorkshire 
pudding, followed by a classic English sponge cake. 
She relished the small details; the scraping of wooden 
benches against the floor and the rustling of robes 
as attendees heeded the command "Stand in Hal If”, 
the flicker of candlelight reflected in the faces of the 
white-clad waiters as they hovered beneath the room’s 
stained-glass windows, the dinner ware bearing the 
pale blue-and— yellow Magdalene College crest. My 
mother passed away in June 2007, a month before her 
first novel, The Feasting Season , was published., and 
never had the chance to tell the story ol her experience 
there, lhc images on these pages poignantly capture 
the quiet splendor of Forma I Hall, and, forme, they’re 
a valued keepsake of that particularly memorable meal. 
— Elatin' Qlsatt-Caons 
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PRELUDE TO A FEAST 



A member of i he Formal Hall staff sets the table for 
ilit evening meal, which commences ai 7:30 p.m. 
Service during dinner is carefully choreographed by 
lilt college butler, also known as ihe buttery man- 
ager,. who has the additional task of enforcing a dress 
code — no jeans, a coat and tie lor men, a skirl or a 
dress lor women, and black gowns for all. Previous 
pages, students on their way to "hall”. 



Roast Beef with Yorkshire Pudding 

SERVES S 

A roast served with the savory pastry known as York- 
shire pudding— a Irequent main course at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge's Formal Hall— could be called 
the quintessential British dinner. 

1 3- 4-lb. beef top sirloin roast, tied 
Kosher salt and freshly ground pepper,, 
to taste 

Y* cup olive oil 

2 tbsp, finely chopped fresh thyme 

2 tbsp, finely chopped fresh rosemary 

4 cloves garlkf finely chopped 

P/4 cups milk 

1 cup plus 2 tbsp. flour 

3 large eggs 

1 la rge s h allot r f i n ely oh o pped 
1/2 cup red wine 

1 cup beef stock 

1* Season beef with salt and pepper. In a small bowl, 
mix together oil, thyme, rosemary, and garlic. Rub beef 
with herb mixture. Place beef in a small roasting pan, 
cover loosely with plastic wrap, and refrigerate for at 
least £ hours or overnight. 

2. Remove beef from refrigerator 2 hours before you 
are ready to roast; allow it to come to room tempera- 
ture. Meanwhile, make the Yorkshire pudding batter: 
Whisk together milk, 1 cup flour, 1 tsp. salt, and eggs 
in a bowl. Cover; let batter sit at room temperature for 
at least 1 hour. 

3 . Heat oven to 500°. Remove plastic wrap and roast 
beef until browned, 13-20 minutes. Reduce tempera- 
ture 10 250*. Roast until a thermometer inserted into 
center of beef reads >20“ (for medium rare), about 
25 minutes. Remove from oven, transfer to a cutting 
board and let rest, tented with foil, while you make 
the yorksbire pudding and gravy. Pour pan drippings 
into bowl, leaving about 3 tbsp. in pan. Set roasting 
pan aside. 

4 . Raise oven temperature to 450“ Spoon V2 tsp, re- 
served drippings from bowl into each cup of a nonstick 
muffin pan, Heat in oven For 15 minutes. Uncover bat- 
ter; whisk in 1 tbsp. drippings from bowl. Remove pan 
from oven; pour batter evenly between cups; bake until 
risen and brown, about 20 minutes, Reduce oven tem- 
perature to 350 e ; bake (or 10 minutes to set puddings. 
Remove pan from oven; set aside. 

5. Make the gravy: Heat reserved roasting pan over 
medium heat- Add shallots; cook until soft, 4-6 min- 
utes. Add wine; cook, scraping up browned bits, un- 
til reduced by half, 4-6 minutes. Whisk in remaining 
flour, followed by stock. Cook, whisking, until thick, 
about 5 minutes. Slice beef; serve with pudding and 
gra vy. Garnish with chopped parsley, if you like. 
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Seated beneath portraits of college fellows past, 
faculty and their guests occupy the high table, set 
with linens and silver candelabra, at the far end of 
the room, while students, seated on wood benches, 
dine at the other three tables. The center table is 
partly reserved lor members ol the Magdalene Col- 
lege choir, which, like the formerly all-mate col lege 
itself, today includes both men and women. 






Jonathan H cl Iyer juries* the precentor, or choirmas- 
ter, of Magdalene Col lege * plays the pipe organ in ■ 
I he college chapel- H cl Iyer Jones, who is also the di- _ 
rector of college music* conducts choral evensong* 
or vespers, i n t he chapel each Thu rsd ay a nd So n day >t 
evening before Formal Hall, 
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Golden Syrup Sponge Cake 



This sticky dessert, sometimes called treacle sponge, is as at home in an English pub 
as it is at an elegant dmner, like the ones held at Formal Hal Ifs traditionally baked or 
steamed in a pudding basin— an aluminum or earthenware bowl designed specifically 
for pudding— but any sturdy 3 -cup ovenproof bowl will do. Heat oven to 400°. Grease 
a 3 -cup aluminum pudding basin {see page IDS) with 1 tbsp. unsalted butter; pour 
-Ji cup Lyle's golden syrup (an English variety of treacle syrup; see page 108) into the 
bottom Set aside Put a pot of water on to boil, Meanwhile, using a sieve set over a 
Dow I, sift together V/a cups flour, 1 tsp. baking powder and Vl tsp. ground ginger. Set 
aside, Whisk together Vi cup milk and tsp. salt; set aside. Usings handheld mixer 
set to medium speed, cream together Vi cup superfine sugar, 8 tbsp. unsalted butter 
cut into small cubes, and the zest of l lemon in a large bowl uni il fluffy and pale, Add l 
evjand beat for IS seconds; repeat with 1 more egg. Reduce mixer speed to low and 
alternately add the flour mixture and the milk mixture in 3 batches, beginning and 
ending with the flour. Scrape down sides of bowl with a rubber spatula; briefly beat 
batter until smooth and silky. Pour batter into prepared pudding basin and cover basin 
with a sheet of wax paper, followed by a sheet of foil. Press foil around edlges to seal; 
tie kitchen twine around rim to secure. (We suggest using the paper and foil even if 
your basin comes with a lid, which won't trap moisture so well on its own.) Place an B" 
x 8" baking dish on middle rack of oven, set basin in center, and pour in enough boiling 
water from the pot that it reaches halfway up sides OF basin. Bake until cake is puffed 
slightly and set, about V/2 hours. Carefully remove cake from the water; let rest lor 
5 minutes. Uncover cake and invert onto a serving dish. (Scrape out any bits stuck to 
inside of basin and spread on top of cake.) Drizzle more golden syrup over cake before 
serving. Serves 6-8. 
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THE ENGLISH WAY 


Awheel of stilton, with biscuits and pan wine — a 
typical final course served, by Ehe light of a wood 
fire, iil rhe Senior Combination Roam, to which 
college faculty members (and the occasional fa- 
vored student) retire after finishing their meal in 
the adjacent Formal I fall dining room. 
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GUESTS OF HONOR 


m ® <s> 

Brin [i Deakin, an emeritus fellow at Magdalene 
College and the former assistant director of the 
Department of Applied Economies at Cambridge, 
seated at the high table with other instructors. 
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R it? 


It is just past sunset and a breeze is coming off the water as we wade 
into the salt marsh that fringes Jamaica Bay, on New York City's south- 
eastern edge. The tide has receded, and my companions and I must walk 
several hundred yards with our pole nets, flashlights, and buckets before the 
water reaches our knees. 1 stop for a moment to ponder the singularity of this place, 
Jamaica Bay Wildlife Refuge, a 9,155-acre wilderness that is home to the marsh, freshwater 
ponds, a terrapin nesting area, and some 325 species of birds, all paradoxically situated within 



Rites of Spring 

Fo r a Vienna m esc A m e r i ca n fa m i ly, celeb ra t i tig a new l ife m ea n s fe a s ti ng o n fres h - 

caught crabs and traditional dishes 

BY THEODORE ROSS PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANDRf BARANOWSKI 
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the urban sprawl of Brooklyn and Queens. 

1 stand in the lid a! waters and watch a slow- 
moving A train pull in to the Broad Channel 
station in tile near distance* disturbing a small 
flock of egrets in the high grass. Behind me, the 
tread of auto traffic on a high-rise bridge mingles 
with the roar of jet planes flying into and out of 
JFK airport just a few miles away. I mention to 
my unde-in-laws Vihh — a tall, handsome Viet- 
namese cnan with a mustache and a leading-man 
smile — that a cold beer might do me good about 
now. Vihh shakes his head and urges me to be 
patient, reminding me of tonight's special pur- 
pose: to prepare lor my sons one-month birth- 
day party, a Vietnamese tradition, which is just 
a few r days away. For that, we ret] u ire a particular 
treasure that the bay offers up with abundance: 
Callhiectes stlpkltts* “savory, beautiful swimmer' 1 , 
better known as blue crab. 

We move deeper into the marsh, and it soon 
becomes apparent that we are not alone. Over 
the splash of our footsteps l can discern a veri- 
table United Nations of languages — Mandarin, 
Spanish, Tagatog, Vietnamese, rhai, Flinch* 
Flaitian Creole* Jamaican patois. I find that cu- 
rious, as Vihh has assured me that this was a 
“secret ’ crabbing spot a friend clued him into 
years ago: he lias been com ing here for blue crab 
from late spring to early fall for the past decade, 
when the water is warm and the crabs migrate 
into the bay s shallow waters* 

I switch on my flashlight and aim it into 
the water, illuminating a forest of tangled sea- 
weed* Within moments, a stout blue crab ap- 
pears, beating a hasty path near my feet along 
the bay’s sandy bottom,. 1 position my net in 
its way and snatch it from the water before it 
can scuttle away* A visual inspection confirms 
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that tile tips of Us claws ate greenish blue — it's 
a male — and that its shell stretches at least 
four and a had inches wide* which means J 
can legally liar vest it. 1 feel a surge of pride 
at making a catch so fast, until I look up and 
notice Vihh grinning at me* 30 plump crabs 
already thrashing in his net. 

1 live with M v wife, Fdudug* and my new- 
born son* Jerod, in a three-bedroom walk-up in 
Bark Slope, Brooklyn, a 30 -minute drive from 
Jamaica Bay. Our home stands next door to the 
browns tone where HutMg was raised and in 
which three generations of her family have lived 
since fleeing Vietnam hv boat nearly 30 years 
ago. Residing in such close proximity to one's 
in-laws has its challenges. Our lives have inter- 
twined in ways 1 never imagined possible (or de- 
sirable) prior to meeting my wife, ten years ago, 
when I was a freelance writer in Ho Chi Mirth 
City and she was a Ful bright scholar making her 
first trip back to Vietnam. With time, however* 
the joys of marital privacy gave way to the satis- 
factions of familial assistance. It is true that my 
in-laws enter my apartment without knocking: 
it is also true that they walk our dog when we 
are at work. 

I he pleasure that the family I married into 
derives from fond almost defies description. Six 
people reside in my in-laws 1 home with five well- 
stocked refrigerators to do their bidding. When 
I arrived for my first dinner at the house — I was 
known then only as “the boyfriend w r ho speaks 
Vietnamese '—with a basket of ripe mangoes 
and an affinity for fish sauce, I found an easy 
welcome* Meals operate as the social fulcrum 
around which all family life pivots* 

So, it comes as no surprise that, despite the fact 
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Cua Hap Bia 

(Seer'S-teamed Crabs) 

In this dish* fresh blue crabs are steamed in a 
flavorful mixture of chile, garlic, lime, and beer. 
For a source for hard-to-find Asian ingredients, 
see the pantry, page 103, First, make the 
dipping sauce: Whisk together 4 tbsp. fish sauce* 

2 small stemmed red or green Thai chiles 
sliced into thin rings, and the juice of 2 Jimes* 
Set aside. Rinse 12 live blue crabs (about 4 lbs.: 
see page 100) under running water, Pour four 12- 
oz. bottles of lager beer into a 6-quart pot; bring 
to a boil over high heat. Add 2 tsp. kosher salt, 
10 smashed cloves garlic, 3 stemmed and split 
Thai chiles, and 1 bunch cilantro. Squeeze in juice 
from 2 halved limes; add limes. Add crabs lo pot; 
cook, covered, until they turn a vibrant reddish - 
orange, about 3 minutes. Using tongs, transfer 
crabs to a platter. Serve with sauce, Serves 2-4. 
(See sidebar, below, for instructions on eating.) 

that its almost midnight, the entire family has 
waited up to sample some of the crabs I caught 
with Vihh. My mother-in-law* who, since the day 
1 married Hiiong, has insisted that 1 call her Me 
(Vietnamese lor Mom), and Fhuy, the eldest of 
my four sisters-in-law, immediately begin wash- 
ing the crabs in the sink. Most are reserved for 
Jerod s party* but we also steam a heaping por- 
tion in water and Brooklyn Lager, a local heer, 
and pluck them from the pot after they’ve turned 
hrigbr red. More beers emerge, and the family 
descends on the seafood* rending the shells by 
hand (see “How to Eat a Blue Crab ', below, 

Theodors Ross is an editor at Harper's 
magazine. This is his first article fior saveik* 


HOW TO EAT A BLUE CRAB 



Turn the crab over so that its 
belly faces you. Using your 
fingers, lift up its heart-shaped 
apron* or tail, and pull it back to 
snap it olfof the hody. 



Using yuur bands or a table 
knife, remove the top shell 
Irom the bottom of the body, 
twisting and prying it off. 



Remove the gills, often called 
"dead man's fingers** which 
are attached to either side 
of the crab. (The yellowish 
"mustard" and orange roe ere 
edible,) Crack the body down 
the center. 



Pre ss I ightl y q n t he bod y whe re 
the back legs, or "swimmers 1 ', 
are attached and pop out the 
backfin meat in the rear ol the 
crab. Extract the rest of I he 
body meat with your lingers, 
Remove the claws, 



Using a cracker or a small 
wooden mallet, gently crack 
open the claws. Scrape the 
meat out of tlie claws with your 
fingers ore table knife. 
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RECIPE 


Bun Rieu Cua 

(Crab Soup) 

SERVES 6-8 

A staple of home cooks all over Vietnam, this soup (facing page) owes its rich body and deep flavor to a 
homemade broth made by simmering crab shells and dried shrimp in water, For a source for fwd'toTind 
Asian ingredients, see The PANTRY,, page 108. 


1 16-oz. package thin bun (Vietnamese rice vermicelli) 

10 live blue crabs (about ZV 2 lbs.; see page 100) 

V2 cup small dried shrimp 
3 egg whites, beaten 
5 tbsp.com oil 

S stall i on s ( gre en p ar ts cu t crosswise in to thirds, white parts th inly eI iced ) 

2 V 2 tbsp. paprika 

1 tbsp. f i ne s hrimp sauce, plus mo re to r servi ng (op tiona 1) 

1 tbsp. sugar 

3 med iu m tomatoes, cored and ea ch cut i nto 8 wed ge s 

2 cu ps m ung b ean sprouts 

1 cup loosely packed mint leaves 

1 cup loosely packed purple peril I a (called tia to) or basil 
Asian chile sauce, preferably Sriracha, for serving 

1. Bring a large pot of water to a boil. Add the rice vermicelli and cook, stirring occasionally, until tender but 
firm to the bite, 1-3 minutes. Drain in. a strainer and rinse under cold water. Set aside. 

2. Rinse crabs thoroughly under cold running water. In a 10 -quart pot, bring 6 quarts of water to a boil 
over high heat. Add crabs and cook, covered, until the shells turn a vibrant reddish orange, about 8 
minutes. Using tongs, transfer crabs to a large bowl; let cool slightly, Set the pot of crab broth aside. 

3. Working with 1 crab at a time, use a table knife to pry off top shell. With a small spoon, scoop out the 
brownish -ye I low innards (also known as the mustard) and roe (if present) attached to the inside of top shell; 
transfer to a bowl. Place top shell in pot of reserved crab broth. Pull off and discard fingerlike gills attached 
to bottom of crab. (Rinse out any sand lodged behind gills.) Break the bottom shell in half, extract the meat 
with your fingers, and add it to the bowl of innards. Transfer bottom, shell to the pot of reserved broth. Crack 
claws; add to broth. In the end, you should have about. 1 cup of the crab mixture; set aside. 

4. Put the pot of crab broth and shells over high heat.: bring to a boil. Lower the heat to medium and simmer, 
without stirring, about 30 minutes. Strain the broth through a fine-mesh sieve. Transfer 15 cups broth to a 
6-quart pot; set aside, (Reserve remaining broth for another use,) 

5 . fvleanw hi le, combi ne the dried shrim p with 1 V 2 cu ps wate r: bri ng to a boi I . Lower the heat to m ediu m-low; 
simmer until soft, about IS minutes, Strain over a bowl, reserving shrimp and liquid separately. 

6. Puree the softened dried shrimp in a food processor to a coarse paste. Add reserved crab mixture; pulse 
to combine. Transfer to a bowl and stir in the egg whites. Set crab mixture aside. 

1. In a small saucepan, heat 3 tbsp. oil over medium beat. Add green scallion pieces; cook until slightly 
wilted, about 3 minutes. Transfer to a plate. Return pan to medium-low heat; heal remaining oil, Add 
paprika; cook, stirring frequently, until it turns a deep, brick red color, about 5 minutes. Set pan aside. 

B. Combine crab broth and shrimp liquid: bring to a boil. Reduce heat to medium-low; add shrimp sauce, 
sugar, and tomatoes and simmer the soup until tomatoes are slightly softened, about 20 minutes. 

9. Break reserved crab mixture into little pieces. Sprinkle over soup; they'll drop to the bottom Simmer 
soup, without stirring, until mixture floats to surface to form somewhat puffy top layer resembling cooked 
egg whites, 3-S minutes. Drizzle paprika mixture over soup: sprinkle with cooked and raw scallions. 

tO* To serve: Mix the sprouts, mint, and perilla in a bowl; set on the table along with the shrimp and chile 
sauces. Divide the reserved noodles between serving bowls and ladle some ol the soup into each bowl. 
Garnish bowls with the herb mixture and sauces to taste. 
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for a good technique) and dipping the 
sweet, opalescent flesh in a sauce made of 
lime, nude mam (the pungent Vietnamese 
condiment made from fermented anchovies), 
and fiery chiles fresh from Me s backyard garden. 
We eat until we run the risk of growing our own 
claws and then go happily to bed. 

A few da vs later* we arc again gathered 
in the kitchen, this time to prepare food for the 
more- than two dozen relatives and friends who 
will arrive the following day to commemorate 
Jerod's birthday. Celebrating the safe comple- 
tion ol a newborns first month of life is a Centu- 
ries-old ritual in Viet nam. traditionally, mother 
and ehild were confined at home for about 30 
days following the birth. Only when that pe- 
riod was complete and the child seemed likely 
to Survive would the family acknowledge the 
new arrival with a party, friends and relatives 
come hearing gifts, and a ceremonial offering 
of food is made to the deceased ancestors whose 
photographs adorn the household a Iran incense 
is lit, respects paid. My family, however, does 
none of th is. When I ask my father-in-law, Bo 
(Dad), why he does not follow the tiki ways, he 
half-jokingly replies that the family is too "lazy”. 
They just want to eat, 

Ihe party will be held in my in-laws' eat-in 
kitchen and backyard, a I0-by-20-foot ccmem- 
and-dirt rectangle cut from the city s urban des- 
ert- There, Me raises, along with the chiles, a 
farm stand's worth oibiitcr melon, golf ball-size 
white eggplants, and herbs — Thai basil, purple 
perilla (a cousin of shiso, with a flavor like cin- 
namons), spicy Vietnamese mint, and culantro 
(a grassy, peppery herb related ro cilamm). This, 
by the way, is a Vietnamese garden in die truest 
sense: a distant cousin brought the seeds into 1 he 
country years ago. 

Crab holds pride of place among flic dishes 
we prepare for the party. There will be bun rieu 
cua. a crab soup whose ingredients epitomize 
Vietnamese geography and history. The crab, 
similar in taste ro the crab varieties the family 
ate in Vietnam, represents the country’s coastal 
bounty; the bun, or rice vermicelli, comes from 
China, Vietnam’s cultural big brother and oc- 
casional occupier; and the paprika that lends 
the soup its auburn hue and smoky aroma is a 
legacy of the European spice traders who once 
plied Vietnam's waters. We will also serve cha gin 
cua, fried crab spring rolls, accompanied by niin’c 
cham, the dipping sauce whose salty-sweet ness, 
laced with fish sauce, constitutes one of rhe cui- 
sine s bedrock flavors, (continued on page 96) 









* 
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Purple perilla and Vietnamese 
balm grown in Bui f s garden, above. 
Facing page, Vietnamese dipping 





METHOD 


Nu'd'c Cham 

(Vietnamese Dipp ng Sauce) 


This classic Vietnamese condiment— balancing sweet., spicy, and sour flavors— is an essential 
accompaniment to the fried spring rolls shown on page9B. It's also great with grilled beef or pork. Pile 
t tbsp, sugar, 2 cloves garlic, and 1 stemmed Thai chile on a cutting board and roughly chop everything 
together. Using the side of the knife, scrape the garlic- chile mixture into a rough paste. Transfer the 
paste to a medium bowl and whisk in 3 tbsp. sugar and 1 cup warm water until the sugar dissolves. 
This will take about 30 seconds. Whisk in 4 tbsp. fish sauce (see page IDS), 2 tbsp. fresh lime juice, 1 
small stemmed Thai chile sliced into thin rings, and */e cup julienned carrot. Let the sauce sit at room 
temperature for at least 30 minutes to allow the Flavors to come together; stir well before serving. The 
sauce will keep for up to 2 weeks in the refrigerator, Makes TVs cups. 
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(continued from pAgt 92) I watch Me make 
nddc chain. She measures nothing, adding sugar 
and chopped chiles and garlic to a bowl of fish 
sauce with a confident hand, I mix, ' she says 
as she gives the ingredients a swirl with a chop- 
stick, "and then J taste," She places the tip of the 
utensil in her mouth and coughs, her eyes well- 
ing with tears. Perfect," she says. For the spring 
rolls. Me mixes Crab meat with ground pork and 
finely m inched shrimp, She adds rice vermicelli, 
carrots, and shallots. Finally, she places a dollop 
of the mixture on the bottom edge of a spring 
roll wrapper, folds in the edges, and deftly rolls 
it into a neat cylinder. She sets the rolls aside 
for tomorrow, when she will fry them before the 
guests arrive, 

I he kitchen is crowded and alive with chat- 
ter. Sinh, a family friend, chops jicama lor bb 
hi a, the fresh riee paper rolls stuffed with Chi- 
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nese sausage, cooked egg, and herbs. Bo mashes 
lemongrass, ginger, and garlic with the back of 
a cleaver on a cutting board lot a grilled-meat 
marinade. Teenage cousins wander into the 
kitchen lor snacks, then disappear upstairs to 
play video games. Hiking splits her time tend- 
ing to Jerod and offering wry commentary on 
my spring roll wrapping attempts. 

The conversation drifts to Vietnam, and I 
urge my in-laws to recount the family's flight 
from the country, a story they've never fully 
shared with me before. Life under the repres- 
sive Communist government after the war was 
unbearable, they say. I here was no future for 
their children in Vietnam, >So, like hundreds ot 
thousands of other so-called boat people, they 
chose to escape, leaving Ho Chi Minh City in 
the middle of the night, four young daughters 
in tow, and undertaking a tense road journey 


Below, from left, ingredients for fresh spring rolls, called bb bia; the author's father-in-law, Thach 
Phung, eating a bowl of crab soup. Facing page, cabbage and crab salad. 
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Goi Bap CaiGa Cua 

(Crab and Cabbage Salad) 


SERVES 4 


Dressed with fresh lime juice, fish sauce, 
garlic, and Thai chiles, this refreshingly tart 
salad makes the perfect accompaniment to 
the beer-steamed crabs on page 91 For the 
best results when preparing this dish, use 
Jumbo lump crabmeat, which is prized For its 
large, sweet chunks, which are virtually free 
of pieces of shell and cartilage. 

1 me d i u m hea d savoy cabb ag e (a bout 
1 lb,), cured 
1 large carrot 
Va cup fresh lime juice 
4 t sp. fish sa ucc (s ee p age 1 0 S) 

3 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
1 large Thai chile, stemmed and finely 
chopped 

1 small skinless boneless chicken 
breast half (about V4 tb.) 

Va lb. med i urn s h ri m p, u n p ee led 
Va lb, ju m bo E ump c ra b m eat, picked 
through to remove any bits of shell 
Va cup roughly torn cilantro leaves 
Kosher salt, to taste 
Finely chopped toasted peanuts, 
for garnish 


1. Using a large knife, cut the head of cab bags 
into quarters. Cut one quarter in half length- 
wise, then slice the 2 pieces crosswise into 
thin ribbons. (Reserve remaining cabbage for 
another use.) Using the large-holed side of a 
box grater, grate the carrot into a large bowl. 
Add the cabbage, lime juice, fish sauce, gar- 
lic, and chile; mix well and set aside to let the 
cabbage wilt slightly and allow the flavors to 
intensify. 

2* Bring 4 cups water to a boil in a small sauce- 
pan. Add chicken, reduce heat to medium-tow, 
and simmer until just cooked through, about 
10 minutes. Using tongs, transfer chicken to 
a piate. Return the water to a boil, add the 
shrimp, and cook until opaque, 2-3 minutes. 
Drain shrimp and transfer to the plate with the 
chicken. Let the chicken and shrimp cool. 

3. Tear the chicken apart into thin, lacy shreds. 
Reel the shrimp and remove their tails. Cut each 
shrimp into 4 equal-size pieces. 

4, Add t he chicken, shrimp, era bmeat. and c itantro 
to the cabbage mixture; toss to combine. (Season 
with salt, if you like,) Transfer the cabbage salad to 
a platter and sprinkle with the peanuts. 
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Cha Gio Cua 

CC_M b Spring Rolls) 

SERVES 4-6 

For making spring rolls,, most Vielnamese- 
American. home cooks use the spongy, 
wheal-based wrappers called TYJ Spring Roll 
Pastry, which are made by the Spring Home 
company. They "re available frozen at most 
Asian food stores. For illustrated step-by-step 
instructions on how to fill and wrap these rolls, 
go to SAVEuft.coM/spftiNGROLLS. To find a 
source for hard-to-find Asian ingredients see 

THE PANTRY, page 108. 

4 lb. backfin crabmeat (small chunks 
from the rear fin area), picked through 
to re move any bits of shell 
4 lb. me d i urn sh ri rri p, f in ely chop pe d 
3 oi, ground pork 
2 doves garlic, finely chopped 
2 t bsp. grate d c a r rot (u se th e la rge -ho fe d 
side of a box grater) 

V* tsp. kosher salt 
V4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
2 large shallots, finely chopped 
12 S'-square spring roll wrappers 
1 oz. bun (Vietnamese rice vermicelli), 
cooked according to step 1 in crab soup 
recipe on page 92 
I egg white, beaten 
Corn oil, for frying 
12 bibb lettuce I eaves /for garnish 
12 5 p rigs Th a i basil , for ga rnish 
12 purple peril la leaves (called tia to), 
for garnish (optional) 

Nt/dt charm (see page 96 for recipe) 

1. Stir together crabmeat, shrimp, pork, garlic, car- 
rots, salt, pepper, and shallots; set filling aside. 

2 . Make rolls: Working with 1 wrapper at a time, 
arrange wra pp er so that a corner fa ces you ( Keep 
remaining wrappers covered with a damp towel.) 
Place 2 tbsp. crab mixture and 1 tbsp. vermicelli 
on bottom third of wrapper, near comer facing 
you. Brush lop corner with a little egg white. Lift 
bottom corner of wrapper over filling; pull wrap- 
per back against filling to tighten cylinder. Fold in 
sides; roll cylinder forward, to form a 4 -long roll 
about V "hick. Transfer to a platter. 

3. Pour pit into a large pot to a depth of 2' r ; heat 
over medium heat until a deep-fry thermometer 
inserted into oil reaches 3 SO* Fry rolls until gold- 
en brown and cooked through, about S minutes. 
Using tongs, transfer rolls to a paper towel-lined 
plate. To serve, wrap lettuce, basil, and perilla 
around rolls; serve with nudt cham. 
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south to the Mekong Delta, where, lor a thou- 
sand do I E ats a lie ad, they secured transport 
on a cramped wooden fishing boat bound for 
Malaysia. I he crew almost immediately lost its 
way iii the South China .Sea, but after three peril- 
ous days adrift, the eral t was discovered by an oil 
tanker, which led it to Malaysia's Pulau Bidong 
Island, where the family spent a year in a refugee 
camp be tore being granted asylum in the United 
States, [hey took tew material possessions with 
them; for that reason, these recipes, flavors, and 
kitchen techniques have become incalculably 
valuable, standing in for the lost photo a lb tuns, 
the old friends never heard from again, and all 
the cherished things they left behind. 


1 wan t> £ ft t N TO the k i tchc n t he ne xt 
morning carrying Jerod, whom Pliiting and 



first tried that dish: the fact that I'm now a 
convert reminds me of how much a part of the 
family 1 have become. 

We stack the spring rolls, more than a hundred 
of them, in a pyramid next to the crab soup, with 
its clean fragrance of the sea; fresh herbs, harvest- 
ed from the garden, sit on a plate nearby, ready 
to be added to the soup. When all the cousins 

,l . j d sib- q ^ guide fa purchasing crabmeat 
lings and rffSAVtUK.COM/tSSUiii 1 1 
friends 

have arrived, we survey the spread and a hush 
tails over the house. Our attack is swift, effi- 
cient, relentless. We pile our plates high and 
settle into couches in the kitchen or perch on 
chairs in the garden. Ihc meal ecids in less than 
an hour. H tiling chats w ith an older sister, who 
surprised us by flying here from bos Angeles. My 



Left, crab spring rolls. Right, a family portrait: the author (top raw, center, in blue) with his. In-laws, Thai Bui 
(center, in purple shirt) and Thach Fhung (behind her); his wife, Hddng ( holding baby); and others. 


I have dressed (adorably, I might add) for the 
party in brand-new blue overalls, Breakfast is 
a bowl of ph& rhe Vietnamese noodle soup, 
redolent of star anise and cloves, which Me 
makes every few weeks in quantities grand 
enough to feed a small army. By early after- 
noon, the party food has been set out on the 
kitchen table. Along with the dishes we pre- 
pared the night before, there’s cabbage and 
crab salad, barbecued pork and chicken, and, 
for dessert, a sweet soup called che, which 
was made with chunks of yuca, banana, and 
mung beans, I remember how strange a des- 
sert made with beans seemed to me when 1 


mother, in from Mississippi, competes with Me 
to be the most doting grandmother to the guest 
of honor, who spends most of the day asleep. 
Every manner of visual recording device 
emerges from pockets and purses, and Je rod is 
immortalized from all angles. 

The party's energy begins to ebb only as 
afternoon gives way to evening. The sole disap- 
pointment ol the day has been the absence of 
Vihh, who has yet to make an appearance. Fi- 
nally becomes, with two gold-and- white trop- 
ical fish, a gift for the family. He accepts a plate 
from Me and shoots me a grin, “When you 
want to go for crabs again?* he asks, jr* 




PROMOTION 


S aveur’s T bird Annual 

JBest of t fie , ffvted 


Join Saveur as we celebrate 12 days 
of world-class destinations, 
fantastic cuisine and 
fun -filled adventure aboard 
Oceania Cruises' Insignia* 


Ti ns Saveur Wine Cruise Includes: 


Free Airfare and Special Group Discounts 
Szjwfumied Escapade * rome to Athens 


* A 12-day Mediterranean voyage on the cruise line 
voted one oi the best in the world by readers ol 
Tmvet + Leisure Magazine 


12 -Day Voyage p Sail Date Aboard Insignia: April 21, 2009 


■ Cuisine designed by Executive Chei Jacques Pepin 


Portofmo p Monte Carlo • Florence/Pisa (Livorno) 
Amalfi/Positano * Sorrento/ Capri * Taormina (Sicily) 
Valletta * Santorini * Rhodes * Delos * Mykonos 


■ Persona]]} 1 escorted by Savours wine editor Paul I Aikucs 
and by Sr. Supciys winemaker Michael Bcaulac 

* Private parries and ;i Si, Super}' winemaker dinner 


FROM 

y O 



PER GUEST 


INSIDE STATE ROOM 

WITH FREE ROUNDTRIP AIRFARE 

TO EUROPE 


FROM 


•' 4,240 


PER GUEST 


OCEAN VIEW STATEROOM 
WITH FREE ROUNDTRIP AIRFARE 
TO EUROPE 


Reserve your cruise by August h 200h\ ami receive complimentary 
Prepaid Onboard Gratuities - a value of $300 to $396 per stateroom. 


FOOD 

&.W1NE 

TRAILS 

IMC U’iTft li I O If i 5 
AlMta d ttwS Ciwd 


Reserve your suite or stateroom on our 
Best of the Med Wine Cruise today! 

Food &Wine Trails * 800-303-4800 

MAvw.foodandwinetrails.com 


^Oceania cruises* S t. 

Your World. Your Way ® 


■ Prepaid gratuities as an early- booking incentive, 
a value of S300 to S3% per stateroom 

■ Country club-casual ambiance; no tuxedos 
or gowns required 

* Private (optional) shore trips and lunches to such 
wineries as Omellaia, one of the few wineries to 
receive a perfect 100 score from tVme Spectator. 

* Informative wine discussions by Paul Lukacs, a 
wine columnist for The Washington Times and 
Washingtonian msg-iasnc, as well as nisrhor of The 
Great Wines of America."" Paul’s first book, "American 
Vintage: The Rise of American Wine," won the three 
major wine Book of the Year awards in 2001 
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NORTH AMERICAN CRAB 

The many crab species fished from North Amer- 
ica's coastal waters vary greatly in size, appear- 
ance, taste, and texture and lend themselves to 
an immense array of dishes (see "Rifes of Spring", 
page 88). There are six varieties that we use the 
most and are commercially available, either live, 
cooked, frozen, or in lump form (that is, picked 
and packaged). Weighing 11 pounds or more 
on average and achieving a leg span of up to six 
feet from tip to tip, the majestic king crab Q is 
harvested in the Arctic waters of the Bering Sea. 
Three distinct species are sold under the name 
king crab, though Litbode s crequ/spinus (golden 
or brown king crab; pictured) is the most widely 
available, The king's exceptionally sweet leg meat 
has a silky richness that is comparable to— and, 
some contend, exceeds— that of lobster meat. 
The most popular crab variety along much of the 
Eastern seaboard is the sweet- tasting blue crab 
□. Male blue crabs are usually meatier than the 
females and thus tend to be the best for prepara- 
tions that call for eating the crabs whole— the pre- 
ferred method among many Easterners, especially 
denizens of the Chesapeake Bay region, a primary 
fishing area. (Softsheli blue crabs are available in 
the spring and summer, when the crustaceans 
molt their hard outer shells.) Stone crabs □ are 
fished solely for the clean-tasting meat of the 
animals' reddish -orange, black-tipped right claw, 
which harvesters snap off from the live catch be- 
fore throwing the crab back into the water, where 
it will grow a new appendage. Stone crabs are 
commercially fished from the Carolines south to 
the Caribbean and Mexico; they're a celebrated 
delicacy in Florida, where cooks serve them with 
a mustard sauce. The meaty claws, legs, and body 
of succulent dunge ness crab D, which range from 
six to nine inches wide when the crab is harvested, 
have helped to make it the principal commercially 
fished variety along the Pacific coast. A favorite 
preparation lor dungeness crab iscioppino, a Por- 
tuguese -style seafood stew that originated in San 
Francisco. The snow crab Q, also known as queen 
crab, has strikingly long legs, which constitute the 
only part of the crab sold Commercially. Snow Crab 
legs, like king crab legs, are most commonly sold 
frozen because of the remoteness of the fishing 
grounds, most of which are also concentrated in 
Alaska. Snow crabs' sweet, briny flavor matches 
up beautifully with drawn butter. The reddish- 
b row n jo na h c ra b Q , long popular on New E ng la n d 
tables and found mostly in the North Atlantic, has 
a relatively neutral flavor and is a good choice for 
making crab cakes and salads. (See page 108 for 
a source for crabs.) —Ben Mims 
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Sticky Business 

Though it's used infrequently in the 
United Stales, honeyhke golden 
syrup, also known as light treacle, is 
a mainstay in the kitchens of Great 
Britain, where it's drizzled over por^ 
ridge at breakfast or r for dessert, over 
sweets like the sponge cake shown 
on page 85. It has a boldly sweet yet 
nuanced llavor that plays perfectly 
against those foods. The ingredient 
is a felicitous by-product of the con- 
version of sugarcane juice into crys- 
tallized sugar. Tate and Lyle is the 
only producer of the syrup: cans of 
El bear the slogan "Out ol the strong 
came forth sweetness", which comes 
(rom the Old Testament. We've never 
fully understood the allusion, but no 
matter; we love the golden goodness 
within. —Jocelyn Loporte 


It Saveur 
1 1 Library 

These books were particularly 
helpful in preparing this issue. 
We recommend them for your 
own library. 

CLEORA'S KITCHENS byCleora 
Butler (Council Oak Books, 
1985). In this evocative memoir, 
the author shares the story of her 
life as an African-American cook 
in Oklahoma. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FISH 
COOKERY by A, J.JVkClane (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1977). 
This comprehensive volume is a 
trusted reference on identifying 
and cooking fish and shellfish. 
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Open Sesame 

Sesame oil r whose nutty flavor has long 
been prized in many South Asian, East 
Asian, and Mediterranean cuisines, 
makes an appearance in several of this 
issue's recipes. Including the Japanese 
fried rice on page 75 and the Cypriot 
eggs and greens on page 64. Though all 
sesame oils come from sesame seeds, 
their c h aracte r va rie s depe n di ng o n th e 
variety of seed used (they can be white, 
red, brown, or black) and the differ- 
ent production methods employed for 
making them. Broadly speaking, there 
are two kinds. Light' hued oils, popu- 
lar in South Asian and Mediterranean 
kitchens , are made from white sesame 
k seeds that have been cold-pressed at 
temperatures below 113“, Dark-colored 
oils, favored in East Asia, are pressed 
from roasted white or black seeds. Here 
are five varieties and brands that rep- 
resent the breadth of flavors this kitch- 
en staple can exhibit, In India, sesame 
oil is called gingelly or til; || I cf hay am 
Gingelly, a golden-hued oil available at 
South Asian shops, has a pen nutty and 
slightly caramel undertone, owing to 
the addition of palm sugar. Pale golden, 
Eight-textured Q Loriva Extra-Virgin 
Sesame Oil, a domestic, cold -pressed 
oil available at many gourmet markets, 
Is similar to the kind produced in Cy- 
prus, Clean tasting and well balanced, 
it's a great all-purpose oil. Made with 
roasted sesame seeds, the orange- 
colored El Kadoya Hot Sesame Oil, 
sold at Chinese, Japanese, and Korean 
markets, is derived from roasted ses- 
ame seeds and has a peppery punch, 
achieved by the addition of chiles, 
and tends to work better as a condi- 
ment-drizzled over steamed fish, for 
example— than as a cooking medium. 
□ Kadoya 100 Percent Pure Sesame 
Oil also comes from roasted seeds (and 
is also sold in East Asian food stores); 
it has a pleasingly bitter, smoky flavor. 
Toasted black sesame seeds are the 
source of another East Asian-style va- 
riety, O Union Food Pure Black Sesa- 
me Oil, which has a distinctive coffee 
color and a bracing, tannic flavor. Union 
Food's general manager, Daniel Chen, 
calls it a ''two-drop oil 1 ' because a little 
goes a long way, —Hunter Lewis. 
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Tills event is nude possible thanks to the support of Mayor Gavin Newsom* 
the City of Sail Francisco, an-cl the Fort Mason i'rmndiiLiun. 



San Francisco 


Aug. 29-Sept. I. 2008 


Join with thousands of others from around 
the country and the world for an extraordinary 
and unprecedented celebration and citizens* 
conference exploring the connection between 
plate and planet- Experience a cornucopia of 
diverse tastes and feasts* demonstrations, 
artisanal products and traditions, markets, 
films, music, famed speakers and more* 
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For more information, sign up online at 

saveurwineclub.com 

Be sure to enter promo code SVRML7, 


Join now and receive 
your first shipment for 

only $ 39 . 99 * 

20% off the 
regular club price! 
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irom state to slate, we are able to ship only to certain states. Sample shipment wines are subject to change. 
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Hot Tip 

ON1TORING OIL temperature: is cru- 
cial when you're frying foods like the 
spring rolls on page 98: too hot* and the 
rolls will burn; not hot enough, and they 11 come 
out greasy. A deep-fry thermometer is one way to 
go, hut there's another method that appeals to [he 
minimalist in us. Cooks throughout Asia simply 
stick an unvarnished wooden or bamboo ehop- 
stiek into the oil to test the heat- If the oil is hot 
enough, a steady stream of bubbles will issue from 
the submerged end of the chopstiek, According 
to Brian Parkas* a professor of food science ar 
North Carolina State University and an expen 
on heat transfer in immersion frying* the bubbles 
form because moisture trapped in trace amounts 
inside the wood or bamboo, when exposed to [be 
hot oil, boils and escapes as steam. The hotter 
the oil, the more bubbles there will be. When 
we tested this method, we kept a thermometer 
handy to see how reliable a gauge of temperature 
the chopstiek would be. As the mercury edged 
toward 320 degrees, a frail line of bubbles began 
to emanate from [he chopsticks tip. When we 
gave the chopstiek a dip at 350 degrees — the ide- 
al temperature for frying the spring rolls — there 
was a swirl of bubbles all over. And by 375, the 
swirl had reached Jacuzzi-esque force. It takes a 
few fry-ups to master the reading of bubble in- 
tensity as dearly as one would the mercury in a 
thermometer, but once one has, there's something 
wonderfully Zen about dispensing with cooking 
by the numbers, — Bah Krucklmter 
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RECIPES & METHODS 
BY CATEGORY 

APPETIZERS AND HORS D’OEUVRES 


Brown Rice Frit ters, 

Crah Spring RoJLs 

Li-nioiw nd- Co 1 1 a nder-M a ri nated Of i ves , 62 


SOUPS AND STEWS 

Brown Rice, Lentil, umd Spinach Soup , 71 

1'ava Bean Stew with Garlic and Thyme ..,..>7 


MAIN DISHES 

Meat and Poultry 


Chicken and Brown Rice with Guirbi) ,68 

Chinese Barlmcucd Spircrilis...., 

Pork Kebabs with Clk umber- Mint 

Yogurt Sauce ..59 

Roast Beef with Yorkshire Pudding .................... 8 1 

Sahimbocca alia Roman a \ 

Seafood 

Beer-Steamed Crabs with Dipping Sauce ...........91 

Vietnamese Crab and Noodle Soup..... 92 

Vegetarian 


Sauteed Eggs and Greens with Lemon............... 6^ 

Tomatoes Stuffed with Brown Rice and her a 77 


SIDE DISHES 

Crab Salad 97 

Coconut Brown Rice....... .....76 

Japanese- Style Fried Brown Rice.............. ...75 

Randy Evans's Southern Peas............................. 26 


DESSERTS 

Gulden Syrup Sponge Cake , 85 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Perfect Brown liice......... ........72 

Vietnamese Dipping Sauce ...... ..96 


SAVEUR 

IN STORE! 

SAVEUR magazine is available in these 
and other fine retail establishments. 


A. CHEF'S COOKING STUDIO 

Pont Vedra. FL 904/8271350 
www.ac hef scoo king stud io.com 

ARTFUL GOURMET 

Village Shoppes 
Middleton, MA - 978/777-2228 
www. a rtful-go urmet.com 

BRIX WINE SHOP 

Boston. MA 
6T7/542-BRIX (2749) 
www.brnt wi neshop.com 

BUON ITALIA 

New York. NY * 212/633-9090 
www.Uuonitalia.com 

CEDAR HEAD MAYHAW 

Colquitt. GA - 229/753-9249 
ceda rhea dmayhawSbel Isout h. net 

CLEMENTINE'S KITCHEN 

Del Rey Oaks., CA ■ 831/392-1494 
www.c lo men t i nesfc i teh en.com 

COOKBOOK CO. 

Calgary. AG, Canada 403/265-6066 
www.cookbookcooks.com 

EATS GOURMET MARKETPLACE 

Albany, NY ■ 513/453-3287 
www.eatsalbany.com 

E5PERANCE, LLC 

Charlevoix, Ml ■ 231/237-9300 
www.es peranc ewi ne.c om 

GARDENS 

Austin, TX ■ 512/451-5490 
w w w.g a rden s-au sti n.com 

GOTHAM WINES 

Now York. NY - 212/932-0990 
www.gotha mwi nes.co m 

HARVEST MARKET 

Stowe. VT - 802/253-3800 
www.h a rvestatstowe.com 

IDEAL CHEESE SHOP 

New York, NY * 600/382-0109 
www, idea lcheese.com 

JOPPA FINE FOODS 

Newburyport, MA ■ 978/462-4662 
www. jo ppati net oods.co m 

KARL EHMER SPECIALTY FOODS 

Ridgewood. NY 
300/ITS -KARL (437-5275) 
www.kar leh mer.com 

KETCHUM KITCHENS 

Ketch urn. ID 

300/992-4860 

w w w.ket ch um k itc hen s.com 

KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 

Acton, MA ■ 978/263-1955 
www, kit chen-ou t ( itte rs.c om 

NAPA VALLEY 
WINERY EXCHANGE 

San Francisco, CA * 800/653-9463 
www.nvwe.com 


NEW PRESTON KITCHEN GOODS 

New Preston. CT ■ 360/868-1264 
www.newprestonkitchengoods.com 

NICOLA'S SPECIALTY FOODS 

New York, NY ■ 212/753-9275 
www.casa ni cola.co m 

GLSSONS FINE FOODS 

Lawrenceville, NJ - 609/394-2798 
bmerkle ^cornea at. net 

PARK WINE MERCHANTS 

Orlando. FL - 407/694-0200 
www.parkwinemerchants.com 

PROVISIONS 

Port Townsend. WA - 360/385-4541 
w w w.prov is ionspt .c om 

SALUMERIA ITALIA NA 

Boston. MA ■ 300/400-5916 
w w w.salu meria ita I iana .com 

SALUMIERE CESARtO 

Walla Walla, WA ■ 509/529-5620 
w ww.salu mmrece sar io.com 

SAVOURY SQUARE 

Eureka Springs, AR * 479/253-7159 
w w w.savou rysqu are.c om 

STIR 

Boston. MA ■ 617/423-7347 
www.stirboston.com 

SWEET TREATS AND 
GOURMET EATERY 

Sanibel, FL - 239/472-9990 
w w w.san i bel -swee t-t rea t s.com 

TAYLOR S MARKET 

Sacramento, CA - 916/443-6381 
w ww.tayJors market.com 

THE COOK BOOK STALL 

Philadelphia. PA 
215/923-3170 

www.thecookhoDkstall.com 

THE KITCHEN WINDOW 

Minneapolis, MN ■ 612/824-4417 
w w w.k i tohe nwi ndow.coiin 

THE SEAFOOD RESTAURANT 

Pads tow, Cornwall, England 
1841 533466 ■ www.rickstein.com 

THE SILVER TREE DELI 

Suttons Bay, Mt ■ 231/271-2271 
www.t hes ilver t reede li.com 

THE SPICETRADER 

Toronto, ON. Canada - 647/430-7035 
w ww.t hes pi cetrad er.c a 

THE WINE SELLER 

Port Townsend, WA - 360/385-7673 
w ww.wines el le rus a .com 

TREATS 

Wiscasset, ME * 207/832-6192 
w ww.t reatsof maine.com 

YOUNG'S FINE WINES S, SPIRITS 

Manhasset, NY - 516/627-1234 
www.you ngswin es.c om 


The SAVEUR Retail Exposure Program offers you magazines 
for resale and exposure for your shop in every issue of SAVEUR 
and on the website for one low annual cost. Call Mala today at 
888-259-6753 ext 4933. 
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1 dicious Destinations 

Culinary travel is the newest way to immerse yourself in a culture 


Culinary vacations, whether they involve cooking 
lessons or guided sampling, arc becoming increasingly 
popular among vac.n iojtcra looking for much more 
than a beam and a cocktail, Nth longer the province 
ot the gourmand, food-related trawl is revealing irsdf 
to be i highly rewarding experience lor seasoned 
explorers looking lor imaginative ways to discover a 
place they know and Jove, inveterate cooks in search 
of new techniques, or firsc-cimc tourists J toping lor an 
alremarive ro sightseeing. 

r l"he options tor culinary travel are numerous and 
continue to multiply Whether one prefers to stay close 
to home or venture hallway across die world, it's easy 
to find tour Operators, eooking schools, hotels, and 
individual cooks offering tours, demonstrations* and 
classes geared toward visitor; who want to leam about 
local foods ;uad traditional cooking methods: 

[jess hands-on options include curated dining or 
tours of markets and specialty food shops: the more 
interactive ones cm. range Item onc-day workshops 
to weeklong retreats with in ten she eooking classes 



featuring top chefs and lood artisans. Some of the most 
comprehensive packages even comprise art history 
classes, walking tours of local sices, or tour guides m 
other activities. 

lmvclert dome frome with tales of how the chef 
at a famous resrauranr sac at their cable and gave them 
a detailed explication of their meal. Or they return 
bursting with glowing descriptions ol the markets 
they've visited and rhe people and ingredients they 
met: chiclurrdn atid pastes lor making mole from die 
nrcrtati/iJ in Mexicos I epoztUn; churitus, the prelude to 
every meal, from rhe coast of Peru: ponrcgranaces nr 
piuues selected from rhe souks ol Fez lor sweetening a 
chicken tagine. 

Once Travelers are hack home, replicating a regional 
specialty is a sure way to convince friends and family 
that die trip really happened, much more pensuaslvt- 
than the rabies that Marco Polo displayed at a dinner 
party to prove char his accounts of China were true: 
skeptics believed lied never traveled at all. If only be had 
learned to make chow fan ! 



Med i terra n ean K\ tch e n s 

Experiencing Culture through 
Cuisine— hands-on cooking 
classes in Morocco, Sicily, Israel, 
and Turkey: visits to wineries 
and artisanal food producers: 
guided walks in great historic 
cities; evenings of sharing greet 
food and wine. 

me dl ite rra n ean - kitchens .com 



Thr Experience 

Wine lovers Tour Bordeaux! 

* Experience Bordeaux like 
ah insider! - Visit and taste at 
Classified Growths! ■ Enjoy 
great Food, Wine, and Fun! 

* Stay at a private tSth- Century 
Chateau. 

"Without a doubt the Bost 

Wine Tours in Bordeaux!" 

www.BX WlMEX.com 


Italian Food Artisans 

with cookbook author 
Pamela Sheldon Johns 

Immerse yourself in the 
culture and lifestyle of Italy 
by experiencing the passion 
of food and wine in the 
kitchen, at the table, and in 
the marketplace with Pamela 
Sheldon Johns, an award- 
winning cookbook author with 
15 delicious books. 

805-963-7289 

www.FoodArtisans.com 
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Culinary Expeditious 

Exploring local culture, with 
food, wine, tours, lodging, 
classes, and m-depth urban 
and nature experiences. 
"Savor the flavors." 



206-264-1270 

www, n we u 1 1 nary to urs.e om 



Creative Culinary Tours 

Featuring guided culinary tours 
of New England, Country Inn 
Cooking Weekends, and 
Celebrity Chef Weekends. Call 
for details of our 2 GO 3 events. 

638-839-3631 

w w w.creati ve c u I i nary to urs .c om 
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Wine Country Cooking 
School 

Canada's only winery cooking 
school offers unique cooking 
experiences geared to 
recreational cooks— hands- 
on one-day classes, two-day 
Culinary Weekends, and five- 
day Culinary Vacations. The 
emphasis is on seasonal menus 
featuring local ingredients and 
food and wine matching. 

905-468-0304 

w w w.wi necou ntryc oo ki ng.c om 


Jill Prescott's Ecolede Cuisine 
at Hie Osthoff Resort 

Jill Prescott, cookbook author, 
immerses students in the experi- 
ence of a French culinary school 
with signature one- day, weekend* 
and five-day cooking courses. 



800-876-3399, ext. 830 
www.ee ok m gschc olat osthoff.c om 



Catacurian 


Teaching gourmet Catalan 
cooking and the appreciation of 
Priorat/Monsant wines and olive 
oils in casual elegance. Loca- 
tions in Barcelona and Priorat. 

866-538-3519 or 941-870-5567 
w w w.c a tacu r i an.com 



Chez Madeline in Montmartre 

Join award-winning Chicago chef Madclame Buiiwinkel in her 
Montmartre apartment this fall for a series of interactive cook- 
ing workshops. Shop the street markets around Sacre-Coeur in a 
quarter that brims with artistic energy and an enduring bohemian 
spirit Live a food lover's fantasy of learning to cook simple yet 
sensational Parisian dishes in a unique setting. Madeleine's kitchen 
in Montmartre can become your culinary a teller, 

630-655-0355 

www.cheim.com 


Eat Drink Talk 

Learn to cook with only the 
best and freshest ingredients 
and pick up tips on London's 
best markets and food stores. 
From gastropubs to South 
Indian to Thai, we offer 
authentic and fun cooking 
classes for food lovers in the 
heart of central London. 

+44 20 7689 6693 
w ww.e at d ri n kt alk.co.uk 




Culinary Getaways 

Join Sherry Page for an 
unforgettable Culinary 
Getaway to the Napa Valley, 
Paris* or Provence. 


415-518-7107 

W W WXU II na ryg etaways.com 


Turkeys Delights 

At Turkey's Delights, the country’s 
culinary diva Engin Akin teaches 
the vibrant* healthful dishes of 
Turkey at her family mansion in the 
charming Aegean village of Ula. 



+90 532 241 71 63 
w w w.eng i naki n .c o m 



Amalfi Life Tours 

Experience authentic traditions 
in Cuisine and Culture. 
Exclusive small-group tours to 
Italy's Amalfi Coast Sicily, and 
Marche regions. 

718-797-9300 ext 1 
www, A m a \ f i Li f e, com 


Pica Peru Culinary 
Vacations 

Gourmet culinary tours, 
hands-on cooking classes* and 
world-class sightseeing. 



866-440-2561 
p emeu tin a ry vacation s .com 



Rancho La Puerta 

Making healthy people 
healthier since 1940, Rancho 
La Puerta is located in the 
mountains east of San Diego, 
barely over the border in Baja 
California* Mexico. The original 
Fitness resort and spa. we offer 
One- week stays, all-inclusive* 
with transportation provided to 
and from San Diego Airport. 

877-440-7778 

ww w.ra rich o I a p u e rta.com 
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THE PANTRY 

A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this issue, 
we discovered food products and 
destinations too good to keep to ourselves. 
Please feet free to raid our pantry! 

BY GEORGIA FREEDMAN 


Fare 

Iti make the Chinese barbecued spa re ribs, 
purchase Chinese five spice powder o (54.99 
for a 2 -ounce pack), available at Ka lust van's 
( 800/3 52 - 3451 ; W ww. kahtsiyam. com). W lien 
you're in Oklahoma, visit these culinary bigh- 
lights: Ann's Chicken Fry (4106 Northwest 
39th Expressway, Oklahoma City; 405/943- 
8915); Palace Cafe (1301 East 15th Street, 
Tulsa; 918/582-4321); the Local Table (4329 
South Peoria Ave, Tulsa; 918/794-8013); the 
Coach House [6437 Avondale Drive, Nichols 
Hills Plaza, Oklahoma City; 405/842-1000); 
Musashi’s (4315 North Western Avenue, 
Oklahoma City; 405/602-5623); Meers 
Store & Restaurant [Highway 315, Lawton; 
580/429-8051); Nancy Fulton's Fried Pies 
(exit 53 off Inters rate 35: 580/369-7830); Lo- 
ve ra’s Family Grocery (95 West Sixth Srreet, 
Krehs; 800/854-14 17: www.jloveitalian, 
com); StableRidge Winery (2016 Route 66 
West, Stroud; 800/359-3990); Elmer's BBQ 
(4130 South Peoria Avenue, Tulsa; 91 S/742- 
6702); Banh Mi Bale (2426 North Classen 
Boulevard, Oklahoma City; 405/524-2660); 
and the Wichita Buffalo Company (28580 
Highway 37, Hinton; 405/542-6015; www 
. sandy sp rings farms, com). Oklahoma pecans 
(prices range from 526.50 for a 5-pound hag 
to 594,75 For a 10 -pound bag, depending 
on quality; prices include shipping) can be 
purchased from the Sootier Pecan Company 
(9 1 8/367-5529; www.soonerpecan.com). Nancy 
Fulton's Fried Pies, Lovera's Family Grocery, 
and the Wichita Buffalo Company (see above) 
also sell their specialties by mall order. 


Kitchenwise 

For information and schedules for Chunyi 
Zhou's cooking classes, contact her directly 
(86/10/8401 -4788; www, hutongcuisine.com). 

Ingredient 

Southwestern Produce (770/339-6444; www 
. sourhwesEemproduce.corti} carries many variet- 
ies of fresh-frozen Southern peas o (39.50 each 
for a 5 -pound bag). 

Crab Season 

For a source for live blue crabs, see Kitchen (1 m> 
low). Visit Kalu st van's (800/352-3451; www 
.kalustyans.com) lor the following hard-to-find 
Asian ingredients: small dried shrimp 0 ($6.99 
for a -54 -ounce bag), fine shrimp sauce o (5 10.99 
for a 12-ounce jar), rice vermicelli Q (57.99 lor a 
7-ounce hag); and fish sauce o ($9.99 for a 725- 
ml bottle), Melissa's/ World Variety Produce car- 
ries purple peril Eao (prices range from 89 to $35 
for one pound, depending on the season; ask for 
''red peri I la) fo r t he crab sou p a nd rhe crab s j iri ng 
rolls. AsianWok.com (800/300-6346; www 
.asianvvok.com) carries spring roll wrappers 0 
(52.08 lor a 1 2-ounce package of" I YJ brant!) for 
making the fried crab Spring rolls. 

Brown Rice 

Massa Organics s brown rice Q (54,(30 for a 
2-pound bag) can be purchased directly from 
the farm (530/519-8628; www.massaorganics 
.com). Flic smoked ehorizo 0 ($5-50 lor a pack- 
age of five links) for the chicken and brown 
rice with ehorizo Is available at Despan a Brand 
Poods (888/779-8617; www.despanabrand 
foods.com; ask for “ehorizo traditional '). For 
hard-to-find varieties of brown rice, contact 
Lund berg Family Farms (630/343-0240; www 
.ltmdberg.com) for biown basmati rice o (54,49 
fora 32-ounce bag); I ,otus Foods (866/972-6879; 
www.lotusfbods.com) for brown jasmine rice o 
($4,99 for a two-pound hag), kalijira rice o, and 
red rice o (53.99 each for a 15 -ounce bag); and 
Chef Shop (800/596-0885; www.chefshop 
.com) for Japanese haiga-mai rice o ($14.99 fora 
Ewe-pound bag; ask for Tama Id haiga short-grain 
rice), Adrianas Caravan (800/316-0820; www 


.atlriana.sc3ravan,C0m) carries whole chiles de 
arbol o (34.95 for a two-ounce package) for 
making the Japanese- style fried brown rice . 

Cyprus 

Ad r farina's Caravan (800/316-0820; www 
.adrianasoaravan.com) carries dried fava beans 

0 (53.95 for a 20-ounce hag) for the lava bean 
stew with garlic, thyme, anti liay leaves, as well as 
a variety of other goods, including walnut-based 
spoon sweets o (324.95 for a 960-gram jar) grape 
must candies q (313-95 for a 1 -pound pack), 
carob syrup O ($9.95 for a 700-gram bottle), and 
caper leaves q (35.95 price for a 270 -gram jar). 
For a selection of Cypriot Wine'S, contact At hence 
Importers (516/505-4800; wwvv.athenecimport 
ers.com) and Nestor Imports (800/775-8857; 
www. nestori mptirts.com). 

Cambridge 

1 o make the golden syrup sponge cake, pun- 
ch asea 3- cup aluminum pud ding basin Q (5 1 1-95) 
from Sur La I able (800/243-0852; www 
.surlatable.com; ask for a six-inch tinned .steel 
melon mold) and Lyle's golden syrup Q ($3-56 
fora 1-pound tin) from the English Lea Store 
(877/734 -245 8 ; WW w.en gl i sh teas tore.com). 

Kitchen 

rp purchase the crab-s shown in our glossary, con- 
tact Fish Ex (888/926-3474; www, fishex.com) 
for king crab o legs and claws [S 19-9 5 for one 
pou nd), dungeness crab G legs (S 14 .9 5 a pou nd) , 
and snow crab o legs [$ 1 2.95 a pound); the Crab 
Place (877/328-2722; www, crahjdate.com) for 
live blue crabs o (prices range front $44,99 for six 
to $219,00 a bushel based on the grade and size of 
the crabs); Fresh Choice Seafood (305/498-8500; 
wvvw.freshchoiceseafood.com) for stone crab o 
claws ($21,99 to $37,99 for one pound of claws, 
in varying sizes); and the Fresh Lobster Company 
( 5 0 8/4 5 1 -24 67; w ww, t hefresh lohsre rcom pa ny 
.com) for Jonah crab g ($7.99 for one live crab, 
511,95 for six claws, or $24,75 fora 16-ounce tub 
of picked meat). 

Items marked with Q also appear, with 
photographs , in our Visual Pantry at www 
. sa veu r. co ml visual pan tryl 1 1. 
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Specialty Product / Outdoor Grilling Showcase 
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"■ BoneSuckin.com 
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Fords Foods, Inc. 

Bone Suckin' Sauce! USA & International Award & Competition Winner. 

ALL NATURAL j NO HIGH FRUCTOSE CORN SYRUP | FAT FREE | GLUTEN 
FREE | CERTIFED KOSHER | PAR EVE 

The serious barbecue, grilling S marinating sauce lor land £ sea, Use am' 
ply for that Bone Suckin' flavor! For Bone Suckin' recipes, a store near you, 
or to order online go to Bone5uckin.com. 


8 00 - 4 46’ 09 47 
www.BoneSjdkin.com 


“Magnificent’ ~h1ninus Buurd 

The Grillery<§> is the premier 
wood-fired American grill with 
a culinary pedigree recognized 
the world over. 

16" of crankw heel -control led height 
adjustment V- Channel© patent 
pending cooking system slanted to 
capture basting juices. Handmade 
in the USA to Fast a lifetime, 

202 - 758-7425 

www.qrillery.com 




Wart her H a ndo rafted 
Cutlery 

Warther Handcrafted Cutlery 
has been producing the highest 
quality kitchen cutlery made in the 
USA since 1902. Today, Wart her 
Handcrafted Cuttery is made by 3rd 
and 4 th generation Wart hers. Using 
the finest American made materials, 
the kitchen knives are designed and 
crafted for comfort and durability. 

330-343-7513 
w w w,wa rth e rs.com 
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Cell Vo Anti-Fatigue Fluor Mats 

Love to cook, but hate hard kitchen floors? As seen on HGTV's "l Want 
That. 1 "', Gel Pro Mats are filled with a soft gel material that makes standing 
on even the hardest floor a pleasure. Designer colors in traditional and 
exotic textures. Available in many sizes and all mats are stain-resistant 
and easy to clean. Proudly made in the USA. Makes a great gift tor any 
cook. especially those with back pain or arthritis. Order yours today and 
stand in comfort! 

8 66- GEL- MATS £435-6287) 
www.qe1pro.com 


Snake River Farms 

Snake River Farms is passionate 
about delivering the finest eating 
experiences- a luxury once reserved 
exclusively tor the worlds most 
esteemed restaurants. Summer 
entertaining is the perfect 
opportunity to share the affordable 
luxury of Snake River Farms American 
Wagyu (Kobe) Beef and Kg robots Pork 
with your friends and family. 

800-657-6305 

www. s n a keri verf a rms. com 
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Caravan Tours 

Nova Scotia & PEI - & Day Tour $995 

The ttl travel value is Caravan. Caravan makes 
it so easy - and so affordable - for you and your 
family to discover Nova Scotta and Prince 
Edward Island. Your Caravan S day tour includes 
most meals, all activities, alf hotels, all airport 
transfers, all excursions and a great itinerary. 
Discover for yourself why smart shoppers and 
experienced travelers have chosen Caravan 
since 1952. Call Now for Choice Dates. 

800-CARAVAN 
www.cara va n.co m 
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SOLID COPPER 

Heal Diffusers 
and Defroster Plates 

-Equalized Heating- 
No Hot Spots m your pans 
Copper Conducts Heal Belter 

www.bellaco pper.com 
SOS 21 a 3241 



What's Different 
About the EGG? 

Space-Age Ceramics 
Make It EGGstraordinary 

Unmatched cooking 
^flexibility - the EGG W is a 
grilL a smoker and an oven 


£ 

§ 


Natural lump charcoal 
gives food terrific taste 

Double- wait, space-age 
ceramics make it durable 
and faeL efficient 


Jj 75 Q-plus degree heat 
■ 1 produces steakhouso searing 

^.Maintains low temperature 

^ far slow smoking 

^Turkey, ribs, chicken, 
^burgers, fish & veggies - 
the EGG does them 
alt effortlessly 


For more information visit 
www, bi ggreen e gg ,co m 



SAVE 10% 


The fastest way 
to learn a language. 
Guaranteed.™ 


A ward- winning software successfully used by U.S. State Department 
diplomats. Fortune 500 executives and millions of people worldwide. 


"Stupendous™ 

the juxtaposition of text, sound and picture 
was masterfui. The qualify of both sound 
and graphics was first rate." 

The Boston Glebe 


Think in the language! Our method is called Dynamic immersion!" Vivid photos and native 
speakers help you learn without translation— just like you learned your first language. 

Speak immediately I Start speaking in the firsl lesson with aur proprietary speech 
reeogmlion technology. 

Enjoy [Earning! improved injuitive, Sequential learning makes every lesson count and builds 
progressively in a turn, almost addictive way, 

Rosetta Stone s available for learning: A r aa c * Chinese * Danish * Dutch * English * Ears* * french * German 
Creek « Hebrew * Hindi * tfrdontsmn ■ n*i mn * Japanese * Korean ■ Ulm ■ Pashto * Wish * Portuguese 
Russian * Spanish • Swahili * SwetU-tfi * tagalQjt * Thai * TimkrOi * Vietnamese ■ Welsh 


Level 1 $00^ NOW M88.10 

Level IkZ NOW '305.10 

Level 1,2S. 3 NOW M4&.1Q 

LJse promotional code Svs 058 When ordering: 


(866) 803-7748 
RosettaStorre,com/svs058 


Offer expires August 81 , 2008 

©2008 Reseda stone Lid. All rights reserved 
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w w w.sa v eur.com/market 











p. Ill 


NO. m 


MOMENT 


TIME 5:40 P. Vi., August 25 r 2006 
place Sha ngri - La (f o rme ly Z ho ngd ia n ), Yun na n Prov i nee, China 

At it market dedicated solely to the buying and 
selling of in at su take mushrooms, a forager sells prized wares. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY K£U TERS/N IR ELIAS 
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